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@ They had no water, no food. Yet 
they drifted 44 days in a lifeboat 
and lived to tell this story. 

One thing saved them—a little 
can. What was in it? 

An old friend of yours — beer! 
There were 960 cans of beer in the 
boat. It slaked their thirst and kept 
them alive. 

You'll find American beer wher- 
ever you find U.S. troops overseas, 
from the Arctic to the jungle. Much 
of it’s packed in cans that protect it 
from light and breakage. That’s why 
you can’t get beer in cans. 

But, someday, you'll get your fa- 


vorite beer with true brewery flavor 
in your favorite container—the easy- 
to-open Cap Sealed Can. And it may 
be even better than today’s fine 
brews. Don’t think the brewing in- 
dustry is standing still, either. 
Todo our war job, we’ ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead, we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING: We'll be glad to discuss 
future uses or improvements of your product 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N.Y. C., or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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You'd think 


Americans still believed 


in Santa Claus 


7: read most of the post-war plans for a better world, you’d think 
they were written by Santa Claus for little children. This war is 
being fought for freedom from political oppression, not for freedom from 
work. It’s time someone had the courage to tell this fundamental truth 
to Americans and the whole world:—as long as you have your health 





nobody is ever going to give you anything; you are never going to have 
anything you don’t earn by hard, efficient work. 

The only time the laws of economics can be suspended is during a 
war... it’s easy now for anyone to get and hold a job whether or not he 
does it efficiently and earns his pay. That time is almost over, and no 
power on earth can prevent its ending. When the war peak has passed, 
the only man or woman who will hold a job and prosper and progress 
(whether the job is management, shop, office or—we hope—political) 
will be the one who understands that he can only be paid out of what he 


produces, and so will produce better in order to get better pay. 


Post-war plans by government and groups are all right and should be 
made. But they will all be useless unless every individual American 
makes his own post-war plan and practices it now: 
(1) Spend today as little as you can. You'll help keep 
prices down, you'll build your own reserve which is the 
only place any self-respecting American wants to look 
for help. 
(2) Get the habit now of maximum skill, efficient 
production, doing the best job you possibly can. Then 
you'll be in the ranks of those who will keep their jobs. 
That's the post-war program for true freedom—the 4 } 
freedom of independence. And no American worthy WARNER 
of the name wants any other. r & 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Who are you in the ‘Daytime ? 


ARE your emotions influenced 
by the hands .of the clock— 


or by the ticking of your heart? 


The Blue Network and its affili- 
ated stations are inclined to be- 
lieve that your hopes and desires 
—your tastes and your prefer- 
ences don’t change with the pass- 


Ing nours. 


That if you enjoy a good, hearty 
laugh of an evening, you also en- 
joy mirth and wit while you're 
washing the dishes. That if there’s 


a small baby in the house, you, 


like he, are swayed more by his 
needs, day and night, than by the 
hour or minute. That if you go 


through the evening listening for 


news of some specific theater of 


war—that’s where your thoughts 
may be while you're waiting for 
the kids to come 


home from 


sche ¢ |. 


These are more than beliefs on 
our part. They are convictions— 
convictions so firm and deep 
rooted that we have built the 


entire structure of our daytime 


THIS IS THE 


radio programs upon them. Fur- 
thermore, we bring you a whole 
wealth of such programs, not once 


or twice a week but every day! 


ior in this important phase of 
our operations, as in all others, 
the Blue, and its affliated sta- 
tions know that their function in 
life is to furnish a bridge between 
the world and you—to express 
the world to you and you to the 


world 


In fact... this zs the Blue Net- 


work! 


NETWORK 
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Civilian production. Developments af- 
fecting production for civilian use: 

Automobiles. The War Production 
Board authorized the Packard Motor Co. 
to establish facilities for production of 
about 100 types of automobile replace- 
ment parts for military and civilian use. 
This was regarded in some quarters as a 
small start toward resumption of automo- 
bile production, although that is not ex- 
pected before 1945. 

Electric fans. Production of 100,000 elec- 
tric fans was approved by WPB for mili- 
tary and essential civilian use. None will 
be available for homes. 

Trolley cars and busses. To relieve the 
shortage of city transportation, WPB au- 
thorized manufacture of 639 streetcars, 
348 trolley coaches, 10,392 busses and 
13,100 bus bodies in 1945. 

Electric ranges. WPB said it expected 
to permit the manufacture of 88,000 do- 
mestic electric ranges, this year. Of the 
total, 68,000 are to go to civilians and into 
new privately financed Federal Housing 
Administration housing developments. 

Laundry equipment. To increase com- 
mercial laundry services, WPB approved 
the manufacture of 48 items of laundry, 
dry cleaning and tailors’ pressing equip- 
ment, as part of a $10,000,000 program 
for the year that began April 1. All will 
go to civilian services. 


For motorists. Gas and tire outlook: 
More gasoline. Indications were that 
gasoline rations for B-card holders might 
be increased in the East and Middle West 
after July 1. However, Petroleum Admin- 
istrator Ickes said he doubted that there 
would be larger rations this summer. 
Better gasoline. Restrictions were re- 
laxed to permit refining of a slightly better 
grade of gasoline for civilian motorists. 
Ration coupons. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration said B-2 and C-2 gasoline 
ration coupons would become invalid June 
1, leaving only serially numbered B and 
C covfpons effective. Holders of unused 
B-2 and C-2 coupons may exchange them 
for valid coupons at their rationing board. 
More tires. Rationing of new synthetic 
tires to A-card motorists is expected to 
begin in the last three months of this year, 
it was said at OPA. 


Cost of living. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost-of-living index increased .6 
per cent between mid-March and mid- 
April, due in part to higher excise taxes 
becoming effective April 1. Housefurnish- 
ings gained 3.1 per cent, and there were 
small increases in food, clothing and miscel- 
laneous items. Fuel, electricity and ice, after 
declining between February and March, 
were stationary between March and April. 
As of April 15, the index of all items was 
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3 per cent higher than in April, 1943, 23.5 
per cent above January, 1941, and 26.3 
per cent above August, 1939. 


Casualties. U.S. military casualty totals 
were announced as 47,605 killed, 77,868 
wounded, 44,522 missing and 36,232 pris- 
oners of war. For the Army, the figures 
were: 28,059 killed, 65,779 wounded, 35,- 
496 missing and 31,779 prisoners. Navy 
figures were: 19,546 killed, 12,089 wound- 
ed, 9,026 missing and 4,453 prisoners. The 
total of al! killed, wounded, missing and 
prisoners was 206,227. 


Army college training. The War De- 
partment said members of the Air Corps 
Enlisted Reserve who are not over 17 
years and nine months of age on June 1, 
1944, are eligible for three to nine months 
of college training. The decision is op- 
tional with the reservist, and acceptance 
or rejection of the offer will not affect his 
status in the Corps or his subsequent call 
to duty for air combat crew training. 


Travel crisis ahead? The Office of 
Defense Transportation warned that, with 
military and essential business travel at a 
peak, a critical congestion of rail and bus 
lines may develop unless unnecessary ci- 
vilian trips are eliminated. Some 1,500,000 
servicemen and women are moved by the 
railroads monthly, ODT said. In coming 
months, the wounded will receive first 
priority to get them to hospitals, conva- 
lescent centers or their homes. 


Fuel precautions. To avoid a lack of 
coal next winter, the Solid Fuels Adminis- 
tration advised consumers to: Store during 
the summer whatever kind or quantity of 
fuel dealers will let them have; clean their 
furnaces; install controls or other heat- 
saving devices, a’ ! insure against loss of 
heat by installing insulation, storm doors, 
storm windows and weather stripping. 


Volunteer OPA workers. OPA said 
90,000 more price-panel volunteer work- 
ers were needed, for a minimum of five 
hours’ work weekly, throughout the coun- 
try. Each of the present 91,327 members of 
local rationing boards has been requested 
to enlist one new worker. The volunteers 
are to be used for checking store prices. 


Miners’ pay rise. An 80-cents-a-day 
wage increase for hard coal miners, as pro- 
vided under a new contract between op- 
erators and the United Mine Workers, re- 
ceived approval of Economic Stabilizer 
Vinson. The action paves the way for ret- 
turn of the mines to private operation. Mr. 
Vinson also directed the OPA to cut in 
half the 28-cents-a-ton reduction for an- 
thracite scheduled for July 1. 
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This is an Air 
Raid Siren... It 
has the loudest 
Mechanical 


Voice in the 
World. 
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A siren so power- 





ful its sound 
waves can open a 


hole through 








This is the 
Engine that 
gives the 
siren its 


mighty Power. 





It’s the very 
same Engine 
that used to 
hide under 

the hood of 
your Chrysler... 
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This Engine is 
Superfinished 
like the 6-cyl. 
Chrysler 
Engine that 
powers our 


tanks today! 
5 








Here are some other war Products 


of Chrysler Division industrial Engines 
Marine Engines « Marine Tractors « Navy Pontoons « Harbor 
Tugs Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts «Tank Engine Assemblies 
Tank Parts « Airplane Wing Panels « Fire-Fighting Equip- 
ment « Air Raid Sirens » Gun Boxes « Searchlight Reflectors 


C 4 el Yy Q | - a Chrysler's nation-wide 
Dealer Organization 
1g : offers owners service 


tacilities to meet their 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION transportation needs. 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE IN THE 5TH WAR LOAN 





+ FLASHING SIGNAL 

+ MOVIE SOUND TRACK 

+ WELDER’S Lamp 

« LIFE-JACKET MARKER 

+ SEALED BEAM HEADLAMP 
- LOCOMOTIVE HEADLAMP 
« PROJECTOR FLOOD 

- INSTRUMENT ILLUMINATOR 
- PHOTOFLASH LAMP 

- RADIO PANEL LamP 

+ STANDARD 100-WaTT 

+ AIRPLANE INDICATOR 

+ SUVERFED BOWL 

+ JEEP TAIL LAMP 

- SURGICAL INSTRUMENT 

» DIVER’S LAMP 


+ TANK BLACKOUT 


+ AIRWAY BEACON 


- SUNLAMP 


+ MERCURY LAMP 


STREET LIGHTING 


FLUORESCENT LAMP 


- FIELD HOSPITAL OPERATING 
« MIDGET SUN 

- MINER'S CAP LAMP 

- AIRPLANE LANDING Lamp 

+ EMERGENCY FLASHLIGHT 

- TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARD 
+ AIRPORT FLOODLIGHT 


- SIGNAL LAMP 


INSPECTION LAMP 


- SEARCHLIGHT 


“ALL-GLASS"™ SIGNAL 


+ MOVIE STUDIO 


Lamps made by General Electric have a pedigree that goes way 
back to Edison’s first light bulb. Lamps for war—lamps for peace. 
Of all the wide variety of lamps which have come out of General 
Electric Research laboratories, only a few are shown in this sym- 
bolic picture. Behind all G-E lamp research is this constant aim 


and purpose... to make G-E Mazda lamps stay brighter longer. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRY'S FUTURE...BUY WAR BONDS 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @) ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”. Sunday 10 p.m. EWT. NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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Don't be too surprised if invasion ends as a blitzkrieg, if Germany cracks 
under three-way pressure of U.S.-Britain-Russia. That is the definite objective. 

It is not an impossible objective. It isn't fantastic. It is a reasonable 
prospect, one that can develop by autumn, when there will be atry for a decision. 

Germany is very badly hurt, badly wounded, right now. 

At_sea she is knocked out, almost helpless, unable to move effectively. 

In the air she is almost out, unable to ward off disastrous blows, unable 
to stri’e back at the base in England from which her life is being pounded out. 

On land she is defeated in Italy, losing divisions she can't afford to lose. 

Germany's man-power reserves are thin. She is using 16-year-old boys, 45- 
year-old men in combat. Her armies are tired, battle-worn. Her transport is 
Slowing. Food no longer is abundant, even in Germany. Gasoline is becoming short. 

So: German days appear definitely to be numbered. 








Invasion itself, actual landing, isn't the critical time. It is the time 
of greatest public excitement. It is not the time of success or failure. 

Point to watch is whether Germans can stabilize things after the landing is 
made, whether Germans cn keen the invaders from breaking into open country. 

It_is very doubtful that they can. It's doubtful if German armies in the 
West can force a stalemate. U.S. air and land forces pack too much power. The 
German armies have too much territory to protect. They're too vulnerable to 
flank attack. Prospect of large-scale trench warfare this time is quite scant. 

This isn't to say that Germans will not put up a hard and skillful fight. 
They will. They will make a good showing in Poland and in France. It's just 
that they are outmatched in man power, in equipment, in supplies. 

Next six or seven months should tell the story in Europe. 











It is still at least a 50-50 prospect that 1944 election will be held in 
the midst of both wars; that war in Europe will be at a climax near election time. 

It's nearlv_a_certain prospect that it will be Roosevelt vs. Dewey. 

It is no more than a 50-50 prospect, if that, that Dewey will win. 

And: It is far from assured that Republicans will win control of either 
House of Congress, that Republicans will get the chance to control committees. 

Idea that U.S. is in a conservative swing no longer is so strong in Con- 
gress. Late primaries don't suggest that swing. They did not show it in Oregon, or 
Alabama or California or Florida. It is notable that New Dealers are much more 
confident, even cocky; that anti-New Dealers are not so sure of themselves. 

In the main contest, co-in™ ap in months just ahead..... 

Roosevelt stratesy will be to let events speak for themselves, to do little 
talking, to give the impression thit his experience is needed by the country in 
war and postwar. He will appear deeply involved in world-shaking affairs. 

Dewey strategy will be to stress the need for change, to promise youth in 
place of age, to play upon what are supposed to be public irritation with affairs 
at home. Dewey will try not to make an issue of foreign policy, or war policy. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Outcome probably will be rather closely related to war events. 
Roosevelt's chance will be best if war is in a crisis, Dewey's if war is 

over in Europe, if the public is reacting from the tension of offensive warfare. 
You can get a glimpse of one election factor on page 20. 





Looking ahead in the domestic situation..... 

First new autos are to come early in 1945. That's the present plan. 

New refrigerators, washing machines, etc., will be available early in 1945. 

Electric irons, electric fans, electric stoves are now being produced or 
soon will be produced in small volume for civilians. More will come later. 

Almost_all meats may have to be rationed again soon. That situation was 
bungled. It wasn't thought through. End of most rationing has tended to cause 
a bad tangle in distribution, to lead to new shortages that did not exist. 

Canned goods rationing also may have to be broadened. Hoarding is the cause. 

Gasoline ration increase will wait on Army orders. They aren't in sight. 

Fuel oil is a bit easier. More oil is being allowed for water heating. 

Coal is going to be in very tight supply. 

It is very probable that the period of developing shortages in civilian 
goods is in its last months; that 1945 will be a year of expansion in output of 
civilian durables of almost all kinds. However: Outlook in home construction is 
complicated by continued lumber shortage. That may not ease till later in 1945. 























To turn to poStwar.....In case of the scheduled world money conference: 

Effort here is not to create a fancy new world money. There isn't a plan to 
tinker with the dollar, to use the dollar to underwrite the world. 

Instead: The idea is to provide machinery to avoid the recurrent crises 
that followed the last war, the runaway inflations, devaluations, deflations and 
crack-ups that finally climaxed in a financial breakdown in U.S. in March, 1933. 

It's a good idea. However: The trouble seems to be this..... 

In Britain, they're afraid that any plan U.S. has anything to do with will 
be too rigid, too likely to force some deflation, too much tied to gold. 

In U.S., they're afraid that stabilization on a world plan might cost some 
dollars, that there will not be controls to force other nations to put finances 
in order, to balance their budgets, to avoid any necessary deflation. 

Result is that any finally acceptable plan will be greatly watered down; 
will probably include few effective controls, few mechanisms not already avail- 
able in the type of currency agreements in effect before the war. 

That's true, too, of plans for an international investment bank. Idea of 
such a bank is fine. Only trouble is that U.S. would be the one real creditor, 
that control of lending policy would have to be shared with debtors. 

Congress seems more inclined to a strictly U.S. foreign lending agency. 














Basic issue in all present planning for world organization is clearer. 

It’s as Simple as thiS..e.. 

In theory, U.S. favors international institutions, international controls 
in money, investment, communications, aviation, oil, political power, etc. A 
whole series of conferences is being held to work out agreement in these fields. 

In practice, however, U.S. wants to deal bilaterally, to make its own deals, 
run its own show with little more than token concessions to internationalism. 
There's a tendency to exploit the undoubted U.S. strength, to avoid making many 
concessions to other nations that aren't so strong or well placed. 

Congress is very wary of any concession that might make this country appear 
to be too generous. Mr. Roosevelt is aware of the Congress attitude; is stress- 
ing the idea of a Yankee trader; is not giving anything away if he can help it. 

Result is that any postwar world superstructure will be rather flimsy. 








See also pages 22, 27, 46. 
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tee “The Goodyear Research Laboratory is dedi- 
gE: cated to unlocking the vast storehouse of nature, 
j to the enlargement of life thereby, and so to the 
service of man. We have come far in this 
3 
ee world, far enough to know there are great other 
ay worlds of knowled ze yet to explore. We have 
only begun to learn; the best is yet to come.” 
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Bettered by Everything Science Now can Give 


\HE chief ingredient of Good- 

year quality has never been 

rubber or cotton—year in and year 
out it is brains. 


That is why, when natural rubber 
was plentiful and available to all, 
Goodyear tires were outstanding 
in their excellence. 


That is why, when national emer- 
gency made “reclaim” war tires a 

























NO OTHER SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER TIRE OFFERS YOU 
ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. Twenty years’ experience with 
synthetic rubber 

2. Tough, sturdy carcass of low 
stretch Supertwist cord, built to 
prewar quality 

3. Tested non-skid safety from 
time-proved Goodyear tread de- 
sign 

4. Maximum wear from scientific 
Goodyear design that keeps tread 
under compression 

5. Greater experience, evidenced 
by Goodyear's record in building 
more than 350,000,000 pneumatic 
tires — millions more than any 







other manufacturer 





Supert wi e Goo’ vear Tire 


st—T. M. Th 
& Rubber Compa: 


necessity, Goodyear tires were 
the best to be had. 


And that is why, now that syn- 
thetic rubber tires for civilian use 
are being built in quantity, Good- 
years are hailed as “the finest ex- 
ample of the art.” 


All of this traces back to the em- 
phasis Goodyear has traditionally 
placed on research to advance the 


THE GREATEST NAME 


usefulness and value of its prod- 
ucts. 


Now this partnership with science 
is made immensely more fruitful, 
with the establishment and opera- 
tion by Goodyear of the finest re- 
search laboratory for its purpose 
in the world. 


In the sinewy spring and durable 
strength of the Goodyear syn- 
thetic rubber tires you see pic- 
tured here, are reflected the 
concrete benefits of the technical 
knowledge and authority that 
brought them forth. 


Bettered by every advantage that 
modern science now can give, 
they are representative of that 
standard which for years has 
made “more people ride on Good- 
year tires than on any other kind.” 





Hear Goodyear's Two Great Radio Shows 
WALTER PIDGEON in “The Star and the Story” 

CBS—Sunday evenings. ‘“‘HOOK ‘n’ LADDER 
FOLLIES’ — NBC— Saturday mornings. See local 

paper for time and station. 

Another reason for choosing Goodyears 
Next to quality, com- 
petent service counts 
most in getting full 
performance from 
tires. Goodyear dealers 
comprise the largest, 
most efficient, veteran 
tire service group in 


the world. 


IN RUBBER 
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HERE’S THE 


HANDIEST TOOL 


YOU CAN HAVE IN YOUR PLANT FOR 


FAST SAWING! 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, avoid 
paying a federal gift tax on the full 
value of a trust you set up for a relative, 
if the trustees have authority to distrib- 
ute the principal, even though any remain- 
ing principal may revert to you after the 
beneficiary’s death. The U.S. Tax Court 
so holds in a case involving a gift in trust 


by a taxpayer to his mother. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, as an underwriter or 
investment banker, expect to issue rail- 
road securities unless you obtain the issue 
in competitive bidding. An Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order recommends com- 
petitive bids on most types of railroad se- 
curities. Exceptions include common and 
preferred stocks, certain short-term paper, 
issues not in excess of $1,000,000. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the WPB Office of 
Pulp Allocation for a special allocation of 
wastepaper if your paper mill is in dan- 
ger of closing down because of a lack of 
wastepaper. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals, fail to label a product 
correctly, even though it is made accord- 
ing to a formula owned by a retailer and 
shipped in bulk, to be repacked and labeled 
for the retail trade by him. A federal circuit 
court holds that one such shipment of 
drugs was properly condemned as mis- 
branded under the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. 


* * a 


YOU CAN, perhaps, obtain copper 
pipe, tubing and fittings for plumbing 
and heating repairs and installations. Fin- 
ished stocks, frozen in dealers’ inventories, 
have been released under a War Produc- 
tion Board order. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ignore price regulations 
on a number of designated items, consist- 
ing chiefly of toys and novelties, that 
have little bearing on the cost of living. 
OPA has exempted these articles from 
price control on the ground that controls 
involve difficulties out of proportion to 
their intrinsic significance. 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, price the 
upholstered furniture and bedding that 
you make out of used springs and coils 
under the same regulation that governs 
prices for articles made of all new materi- 
als. Office of Price Administration issues 
this ruling. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to a WPB field office 
for a certificate to purchase typewriters, 
Field offices have been given authority 
tu accept applications for typewriters and 
to process them. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use your existing in- 
ventories or you may buy “distress steel” 
to manufacture wire frames for lamp 
shades. WPB relaxes limitations on the 
production of lamp shades to this extent 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT pay a broker’s com- 
mission or any other charge for services 
rendered in obtaining supplies of paper- 
board sold east of the Rocky Mountains. 
OPA this regulation to prevent 
avoidance of ceiling prices. 


issues 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT increase your prices for 
ice cream or ice cream mixes this year. 
OPA has extended maximum prices now in 
effect for ice cream and ice cream mixes 
until Aug. 23, 1944. 


~ * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to receive au- 
thority to purchase a new tractor if a 
used tractor can be obtained instead. WPB 
is denying purchase applications for new 
tractors in such cases because of the criti- 
cal supply situation, 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain more beef for use in 
making hamburger and sausage on a point- 
free basis. OPA has eliminated the point 
price of five per pound at the trade level 
for carcasses of stags and block bulls. 

* * 

YOU CAN, as a sugar refiner, sell pow- 

dered confectioners’ sugar in bulk in 


any area, without regard to zones in which 
sales of most other sugars are limited. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Untrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Tomorrow's Merchandising Successes 


Your competitors are doing it—plan- 
ning to make their post-war stores so 
beautiful and comfortable that they'll 
attract an even larger share of the trade. 
Undoubtedly you're doing it too—or 
expect to. 

Modern air conditioning is a “must” 
in such plans. For customers have come 
to expect it. They naturally tend to pa- 
tronize the most attractive—the most 
comfortable stores. 


Modern Air Conditioning means 


Westinghouse 


fen Ce 


TODAY 


Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 

For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 

For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning post-war building 
and modernizing, dependable data and 
competent application engineering as- 
sistance are ready. 


Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 


Westinghouse pioneered the Hermeti- 
cally-Sealed Compressor. Hermetically- 
sealed means light weight + small 
size - low maintenance and operating 
costs - high efficiency - long life. 








eve Been Asked: 


ABOUT VETERANS’ RIGHTS TO FORMER JOBS 


(Employers now are given a clear state- 
ment of their duties in rehiring veterans. 
Selective Service Headquarters has let it 
be known that the Government will be 
firm in enforcing job guarantees to return- 
ing servicemen and women. Any supposed 
loopholes in the law are to be determined 
by the courts, not by Federal Government 
officials. This, in brief, is the instruction 
given to local draft boards in an outline 
of policy.) 


How rigidly is the law requiring the re 
employment of veterans to be en- 
forced? 

Very rigidly. The law says that employers 
need not rehire veterans if postwar condi- 
tions make it “unreasonable or impossible” 
for them to do so. However, as an em- 
ployer, you can’t refuse to re-employ a 
veteran merely because it is inconvenient 
to do so. Selective Service advises: “The 
convenience of an employer must be dis- 
tinguished from ‘impossible’ or “‘unreason- 
able.’ is 


What can a veteran do if his old em- 
ployer refuses to give him back his 
job? 

He can sue in court. One federal court al- 

ready has held that a veteran is entitled 

to back pay from the time he was refused 
his old job to the time he got it. Veterans 
can even enlist the services of federal dis- 
trict attorneys to enforce their job rights. 

State and local draft authorities, however, 

are not authorized to refer cases to federal 

attorneys until after national headquar- 
ters approves the action. 


How soon must a veteran ask for his old 
job? 

Within 40 days after his discharge. You 
also can require that the veteran produce 
evidence that he satisfactorily performed 
his military services. Certificates of dis- 
charge not dishonorable are proof of satis- 
factory performance. If a veteran delays 
beyond 40 days, the employer is under no 
obligation to rehire him. 


How soon must the veteran be rehired? 
The law says that veterans are entitled to 
immediate reinstatement. To Selective 
Service this does not mean “instant” re- 
employment, but does mean “without un- 
necessary delay.” You will not be allowed 
to keep a veteran waiting for three or four 
months until a job opens up, nor can 
you delay rehiring the veteran because 
it would be more convenient for you to 
wait. 
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How long must the veteran be retained 
in his job? 

Usually for at least a year. The regula- 

tions state that veterans cannot be fired 

except for cause within a year. And, to dis- 

charge a veteran for “cause,” you will have 

to justify your action. 


Selective Service makes clear that dis- 
charges for cause are to be determined by 
the usual standards of common sense and 
the customary practices of employers in 
the industry. You can’t make up a cause 
to discharge a veteran. 


Can a veteran be demoted after he is 
reinstated? 


x 


Not within a year. Even if another em- 
ploye is entitled to the veteran’s job be- 
cause of seniority, you can’t give it to 
him. 


What salary do employers have to pay 
veterans? 


In general, you must restore the veteran 
to his old job, or a comparable job, at the 
old salary. However, if his old job now 
carries a higher salary, the veteran is en- 
titled to the salary that now goes with 
the job. If, in your opinion, the veteran 
isn’t qualified for the upgraded job, you 
must give him another job at his former 
pay. 


How can you determine a_ veteran’s 
qualifications for a job? 


Usually you must decide all close questions 
in favor of the veteran. Selective Service 
regulations state that the governing ques- 
tion is: “Can the veteran do his job in the 
manner in which he did it before he left?” 


Employers can’t even impose higher stand- 
ards for returning veterans, even though 
the job now demands higher qualifications 
for other employes. 


What about the seniority rights of a 
veteran? 

Veterans accumulate seniority while in 

service, just as though they had continued 

working for their old employers without 

any wartime interruption. 


Do you have to displace a civilian with 
higher seniority to make room for a 
veteran? 


Yes. Selective Service holds that veterans 
are entitled to their old jobs even though 
the jobs now are held by civilians with 
greater seniority. 


Can you refuse to re-employ a veteran 
if you now employ a woman in his 
old job? 

No. Selective Service will not accept any 

such changes in your labor policy as an 

excuse to reject a veteran whom you for- 
merly employed. Also, you must give back 
the veteran his job at his old pay, regard- 
less of whether the employe now in the job 
gets lower pay. Promises of permanent 
employment to workers who replaced vet- 
erans cannot stand in the way of re-em- 
ployment either. ‘This is further evidence 
that Selective Service proposes to inter- 
pret strictly the right of an employer to 
refuse to rehire veterans because new cir- 

cumstances make it unreasonable or im- 

possible to restore their old jobs. 


Can a veteran be rejected because a 
new union contract or a new employ- 
ment agreement has changed the 
working rights he formerly enjoyed? 

No. You can’t use a new AFL agreement, 

for example, to refuse re-employment to 

a veteran who worked under an old CIO 

agreement. Selective Service policy is that 

veterans cannot be deprived of their re- 
employment 
agreements. 


rights by reason of such 


Can a veteran refuse to take a better 
job than the one he left and still de- 
mand his old job back? 

Yes. Your responsibility under the law is 

to restore the veteran to his old job or a 

comparable job with like seniority, status 

and pay. So a veteran can refuse to take 

a better job without jeopardizing his 

rights, even though the new job offers 

better pay and other advantages. 


Can an employer offer to restore a vet- 
eran to a comparable job in another 
plant, operated by the same com- 
pany in another city? 

Not if the veteran wants to return to his 
old job in the old plant, if that plant still 
is operating. The question of locating the 
veteran in a new job is a matter of agree- 
ment between the employer and the vet- 
eran. A veteran cannot insist that you give 
him a job in another plant, nor can you 
insist that the veteran take a job in a dif- 
ferent plant from the one he left. 


What if two veterans claim the same job? 


The veteran who held the job first is en- 
titled to that job on his return. In general, 
employers are required merely to re-em- 
ploy veterans whom they permanently 
employed before they left. 
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Week +++ 
IN GERMAN FRONT: 


LESSONS OF ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


Nazi Weakness Revealed in Inability to Hold Strong Defense Line 


Repetition of 1918 troubles 
seen in shortages of arms, 
lack of first-class troops 


Germany comes up to the climax of the 
war showing signs of weakness. German 
disaster in Italy is one such sign. Rout of 
the German air force over Europe is an- 
Failure of the Germans to strike 
back in Russia is a third. Events on all 
sides are raising the question whether Ger- 
many is slipping. 

If her 
strength 


other 


that her 
already is significantly failing, 
then Germany will not be expected to hold 
out long after the Allies really get their 
combined offensive in full swing in the 
West, East and South. The 1944 


distress signals mean 


year 


could turn out to be another 1918 for the 
warring nations. 





—Wide World 


THE GERMAN HOME FRONT IN 1944... 


The pattern of 1918 is envisioned ... 


JUNE 2, 1944 


The facts show that Germany today has 
worries even beyond many of her troubles 
of early 1918. Now, as then, her ability to 
carry on the war is being whittled away at 
the front and behind the lines. In the first 
place, Germany’s military position is weak 
ening. Main points of her situation are: 

Defeat in Italy. The Germans who 
faced Lieut. Gen. Mark W. Clark’s: Fifth 
Army in Italy fought under conditions 
more favorable to them than they will find 
on other fronts in Europe. Those Germans 
were guarding mountain lines, behind care- 
fully prepared defenses that were supposed 
to be as impregnable as any defenses in 
depth can be. They knew an attack was 
coming and knew the general direction 
from which it could come. They had or- 
ders to fight to the last. 

Yet the troops under General Clark and 
other Allied commanders quickly threw 
18 divisions of two German armies 
from their supposedly impregnable 
defense positions. Young and un- 
tried Americans joined British, Ca- 
nadians, French, Poles and Indians 
of the Eighth Army to prove that 
German divisions can be cut to 
pieces and routed. 

General Clark’s experience teaches 
important lessons. One lesson is that 
strong defense positions are not go- 
ing to stop the Allies. On the west- 
ern front, as in Italy, such positions 
can be smashed, or flanked, or at- 
tacked from the rear by paratroops. 

Another lesson is that Germany 
is up against shortages of troops and 
supplies. Hitler could not spare 
troops from other fronts to rein- 
force his front in Italy. He has 
filled up the gaps in his ranks with 
the too young and the too old. 
Large numbers of mere boys of 15 
and 16 and of men in their 40s and 
50s are among the prisoners. The 
veterans have become tired from al- 
most five years of fighting. They 
were short of heavy guns and of 
big-caliber ammunition. 


Italv’s final lesson is that the Allies 
can win decisively against the Hitler war 
Forces of the different Allies will 
fight effectively under one supreme com- 


machine 


mand. Fresh U.S. troops, whether veter- 
in action, are able, man for 
man, to outfight the Germans. Here is an- 
other ominous side of Germany’s situation: 

Defeat in the air. The fall of German 
air power is the greatest single transfor- 
mation in Germany’s position. It 
than four years since Marshal Hermann 
that bomb 
would fall on industrial Germany, and 
since Hitler was threatening that, if one 
did fall, there would] be retaliation against 
England 300 fold. The situation is the 
exact opposite from what they envisioned. 

Today, the Americans and British have 
broken the back of the German air force. 
All Nazi defenses have failed against the 


ans or new 


is less 


Goering was promising no 
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mounting air strength of the Allies, in- 
cluding Russia. German air reserves no 
doubt are being held out for the critical 
phase of the invasion, but this simply lets 
the bombing go ahead unresisted except by 
ground fire. 

Allied armadas of 6,000 to 7,500 planes 
now range Nazi Europe in a single day, 
systematically bombing to pieces the vitals 
of Germany’s military and economic pow- 
er. As the number of Allied planes in- 
creases, the losses in combat decline. On 
some days, more than 99 out of each 100 
Allied planes come back from missions. 

The German air force is being driven 
out of the invasion belt of Western Eu- 
All airdromes there are systemati- 
cally bombed and planes are strafed and 
blasted on the ground. Meanwhile, Ger- 
man factories are 


rope. 


airplane bombed so 
that output is cut to a shadow of what 
Germany would need for a comeback in 
the air. Germany’s replacements are not 
even keeping pace with her airplane losses. 
As the Allied air forces grow more and 
more powerful, Germany’s air strength 
keeps right on going down. This is one 
part of Germany’s acute problem on the 
western front. 

Weakness on the western front. Back 
of Germany’s weakness in the air, and of 
her still greater weakness on the sea, is a 
third and basic weakness on the ground. 
Germany’s ground troops are outnumbered 
more than two to one by those of the Al- 
lies. This means that the Allies are in a 
position to throw at least twice as many 
men into Western Europe as Germany 
can assign to defend it, due to man-power 
needs of other fronts. 

Germany has been depending on two 
factors to offset this disadvantage in num- 
bers. One factor is the special vulnerability 
of invasion ships; the other is Germany’s 
chance to fight in prepared positions and 
behind fixed fortifications. 

But, now, Allied air supremacy nullifies 
each of these factors, at least in part. Al- 
lied landing craft have been assured of 
strong air cover. Allied airmen can spy out 
the strongest defenses, so troops can avoid 
them. The fast trio of American planes, 
the Mustang, Thunderbolt and Lightning, 
equipped as fighter-bombers, can drop 
bombs on bridges and railroad yards to 
finish the heavy bombers’ job of para- 
lyzing Germany’s ability to maneuver ef- 
fectively what troops and supplies she has. 

Thus, Germany’s western front is vul- 
nerable. Still more so is her eastern front. 

Weakness on the Russian front. On 
the East, Russia’s forces have been mass- 
ing for big-scale offensives against Ger- 
many and the Balkans. Russia’s forces 
probably outnumber by two to une the de- 
fenders that can be spared by Germany. 

In the Crimea, on the Dnieper and at 
Stalingrad, the Russians have proved their 
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ability to win against a determined stand 
by Germany’s best troops. Russian armies 
today are as near Berlin as are the Ameri- 
can invasion troops in the west. And the 
route, only 600 miles, lies across the roll- 
ing plains of Eastern Europe. 

In sum, Germany has been brought to 
bay by superior forces. Her military posi- 
tion is not good. And she has important 
additional weaknesses: 

Weakness at the foundation. Indus- 
tries that are the basis of Germany’s mili- 
tary weakening under the 
strains of war. Keeping the factories going 
is an endless problem. Half the cities are 


power are 


e 


ees wr) va ® 
‘ "4! ei. 








and shoddy. Food shortages have appeared, 

A final weakness is due to the hostility 
of millions of conquered people behind the 
German lines. Twelve million foreigners 
are working in Germany. The readiness of 
the vast underground organization of pa- 
triots to turn on the Germans and to cut 
them down is shared by large numbers of 
people in the satellite countries. Thus, at 
home, on all fronts and in the rear of her 
lines, Germany is handicapped by weak- 
nesses. 

Despite all these weaknesses, Germany 
is no pushover. Her play is for a state- 
mate, and that play is tied to her points 


TEEN-AGE NAZI PRISONERS TAKEN IN ITALY 
... veterans and big guns disappeared 


badly blasted. Whole segments of indus- 
tries are being knocked out repeatedly. 

Even when factories are running and 
workers are on the job, scarcities of basic 
raw materials handicap production. Pe- 
troleum supplies are critically short, due 
to bombing of oil fields and synthetic 
plants. Synthetic rubber and cotton are 
scarce. Alloy metals are short, due to re- 
strictions on exports such as chrome by 
Turkey and tungsten by Spain, and due 
also to guerrilla raids into Balkan mining 
areas. 

But, when raw materials are available 
and goods are produced, it still is difficult 
to transport them. Germany’s railroad 
system no longer functions up to the de- 
mands upon it. Canal and river traffic is 
hampered, and the rail system in the in- 
vasion areas of France has been reduced 
to chaos by bombings. 

The net result is that the quality and 
quantity of German war materials are go- 
ing down. The best tanks and the finest 
guns cannot be turned out. Even clothing 
and shoes for Germany’s troops are scarce 


of strength. The struggle will be to delay 
the Allies’ advance, to inflict heavy losses, 
to wear down and to tire out. Despite de- 
feats, that method has exacted its toll in 
Italy and in Russia. Germany’s subma- 
rines and the remnants of the German air 
force have been earmarked for a last- 
ditch defensive fight against the Allies’ 
invasion surface fleet. German hopes for 
a decisive repulse of invasion have waned, 
but have not vanished. 

The Nazi rulers still seem to have the 
backing of the big majority of Germans. 
The popular reaction to bombings is not 
to blame Hitler for starting it, but, in- 
stead, to be angry at the Americans and 
British. Thus far, fear of the consequences 
of defeat apparently is holding the German 
people together. 

Germany’s mood is one reason for the 
rush in this country to turn out more can- 
non and more landing craft. The Allies 
do not expect Germany to quit until she 
is beaten. But they do expect that, by 
vapitalizing on her weaknesses, they can 
gain victory this year. 
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MISTAKES IN 


THE DRAFT 


Present Experience as Guide to More Efficiency in Any Future War 


Call of men by age groups, 
an end to volunteering 
among prospective changes 


The system of drafting men to fight 
World War III, when and if such a war is 
fought, will differ radically from the sys- 
tem that has been used to select the men 
who are fighting World War II. 

Mistakes, many of them serious, are ad- 
mitted in the draft for this war. Almost 
every man under 38 years of age was left 
in a high state of uncertainty. No em- 
ployer could build a working force with 
any degree of certainty that it would not 
vanish quickly under draft demands. 
Large numbers of men aged under 30, 
most of them without dependents, avoided 
service, while millions of others above 30 
were drawn into service. 

Actual rules by which, in practice, men 
were drawn into the service or deferred 
from service were left to the vagaries of 
decisions by local draft boards. To guide 
them in their selections, these boards were 
given sets of rules and regulations by na- 
tional headquarters, but these rules 
changed frequently and in many cases 
were not followed closely by the boards. 

As a result, in some areas men were 
drawn into service with little regard to 
family status or business responsibilities 
or military usefulness, while in other areas 
large numbers of young men with no re- 
sponsibilities and great military usefulness 
were left on farms or in factories. A large 
element of unfairness has been permitted 
to creep into the system. 

Next time, everybody now seems agreed, 
the draft will be operated differently. 
These are some of the changes that are 
being talked about by those who are close 
to the present system: 

Age. In the next war, selection of men 
for military service probably will be tied 
closely to age. This would mean that 
younger men would be called first and old- 
etmen, perhaps those over 30, would be left 
to run the economic life of the country. 

A policy such as this would eliminate 
incertainties of the present system. Men 
inder 30, who were physically fit, would 
know from the start that they would be 
called when their numbers came up. Men 
wer 30 would know that they would not 
be inducted until the younger age group 
tad been thoroughly combed, and perhaps 
tot at all. Such a system would have a sta- 
bilizing effect on industry, would provide 
the Army with soldiers who could better 
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stand the strain of war, and would be less 
disruptive to the family life of the nation. 
Dependency. Family status of men 
under 30 probably would be forgotten, ex- 
cept in cases of extreme hardship. Fathers 
of all ages were protected from induction 
by political pressure until late last year, 
whereas older non-fathers, who make less 
desirable soldiers, were being taken. 
Industrial deferments. Not many occu- 
pational deferments can be expected for 
men in the younger age groups. Employers 
will be expected to train women and older 
men as replacements more quickly than 
they have trained them in this war. One of 
the weaknesses of the present system has 
been that many young men, who could 
have been replaced, have had their defer- 
ments continued from time to time. 
Agricultural deferments. Farmers can 
expect to receive less favoritism in the 
next war than they now are receiving. The 
Army and Navy do not like to be deprived 
of the strong, healthy farm boys who now 
are being deferred. Although the present 
law does not grant blanket deferment to 
farmers, draft boards have been reluctant 
to dip very deeply into this pool of poten- 
tial fighting men. The test of essentiality 
as food producers has been so liberal that 
about 600,000 men under 26, the majority 
unmarried, now are deferred on farms. 
National service. Officials have learned 
that a draft law cannot be used success- 
fully to control men’s occupations. The 


threat of induction can be used to a lim- 
ited extent to induce men of draft age to 
enter essential war work, but there is no 
control over men above draft age or over 
women. Hence, in the next war, some con- 
trol over wide age groups may be adopted. 
Also, some method undoubtedly will be 
found to force into war work the 4-F’s 
who are not physically fit for combat. 

Volunteering. There probably will be 
little or no volunteering for military serv- 
ice. In this war, the Navy and Marine 
Corps have had an advantage over the 
Army in selection of men. These services 
were not brought under the draft until a 
year after this country went to war, and, 
by accepting volunteers, were able to get 
the pick of the younger men. The Army, 
on the other hand, had to rely on the in- 
duction system. The Army still is at a dis- 
advantage because of the restriction 
against drafting youths under 18, whereas 
17-year-olds are eligible to volunteer for 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 

These are a few of the recognized mis- 
takes of the present draft system that are 
not likely to be repeated. Many of these 
mistakes were due to this country inexpe- 
rience in raising an armed force of the size 
needed to fight a ‘round-the-world war. But, 
despite the mistakes, the fumbling and un- 
certainties, the system has won general pub 
lic acceptance and has procured the men 
needed to build a force of 11,300,000—near 
ly three times that of World War I. 





—Acme 
THE REPORTED STORY: MOTHER ILL, FATHER INDUCTED, BABY PUZZLED 
... the reported outcome: mother ill, father inducted, baby still puzzled 
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“UNIONS IN POLITICS: 
PRESSURE OF ClO GROUP 


Coming Elections 


Support of all working 
forces sought in move for 
more liberal government 


Labor is pulling its forces together for 
a battle in the 1944 campaign such as 
American politics never has seen before. 
The election will put to the test plans that 
reach far beyond the continuance of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in office for a fourth term 
and the elimination of a few members of 
the present Congress. These plans are 
aimed at making labor a live and effective 
force in shaping the future domestic and 
foreign policies of the nation. 

In the minds of planners for the Na- 
tional Political Action Committee of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
coming election is only the first step to- 
ward that end. Out of this step they hope 
to evolve a working mechanism that will 
draw steady support from all working 
groups—farmers, sharecroppers, business- 
men, professional men, housewives, liber- 
als and progressives of both parties—to 
exert a continuing pressure upon Congress 


aimed at keeping national policies moving . 


down a liberal line. 

The first signs of NPAC work are show- 
ing up in primary results in such widely 
separated States as Alabama, Oregon and 
California, and in the candidate lists in 
Texas. They affect Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. Three Democratic mem- 
bers, including the chairman, Representa- 
tive Dies, of Texas, who withdrew from 
the contest, are being removed from 
Congress, and thus from the Commit- 
tee to Investigate Un-American Activi- 
ties. And labor critic Senator Holman, of 
Oregon, is being dropped from the list of 
Republican candidates. The progressive 
Wayne Morse, a former member of the 
War Labor Board, supplants him. 

NPAC does not claim as much influence 
in the making of these changes as its 
critics are inclined to give. But NPAC 
officials do agree that their local unions 
were active in all of these areas, urged on 
and aided by literature that went out 
from the New York headquarters. Repre- 
sentatives Starnes (Dem.), of Alabama, 
and Costello (Dem.), of California, went 
down in the primaries before a combina- 
tion of labor forces, and Representative 
Dies faced labor opposition when he retired 
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because of poor health. On the other side, 
labor helped Mr. Morse to his nomination. 
But in no case is the program of NPAC 
aimed solely at CIO members. 

The part played by NPAC is more di- 
rect and aimed at broader accomplishment 
than anything labor has attempted to do 
before. The Committee has $700,000 in 
pledges, much of which the CIO unions 
already have supplied. Of this, it has spent 
about $100,000 thus far. With this money, 
it has created a working organization. 

NPAC headquarters in New York fill 
one floor of a big office building. They op- 
erate under the direction of Sidney Hill- 





ClO POLITICAL ACTION C 


dates for President and Vice President. 
Here, the CIO is on record in favor of a 
fourth term. The first booklet from NPAC 
to leaders of local unions stressed the im- 
portance of registration because “when we 
all vote we get a Government that truly 
represents us.” 

It says that in 1942 only about one of 
each three eligible voters cast a ballot, and 
that this resulted in election of “a Congress 
which refused to back the President and 
his program. Such a Congress cannot be en- 
trusted with writing the peace or assuring 
jobs and security in the postwar period.” 

To set the stage for the coming cam- 
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OMMITTEE HEADQUARTERS 


On the wall, a map of U. S.—on the table, eye-catching information 


man, president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, as chairman, and 
C. B. Baldwin, former head of the Farm 
Security Administration, as his assistant. 
Serving as secretary and vice chairmen 
are officials of the auto, steel, electrical 
and rubber workers’ unions whose total 
membership is 2,553,000. 

Working under their direction is a staff 
of top-notch writers and research men, 
who put together informative material to 
be funneled through 14 regional directors 
to action committees in the local unions. 
The job of the 14 regional directors is one 
of leadership and co-ordination. 

The material that flows from the New 
York headquarters is mainly educational 
and inspirational. Individual unions and 
local publications figure out policies on 
candidates, except in the case of candi- 


paign, the Committee has called a con- 
ference of some 600 delegates from its in- 
ternational unions to be held in mid-June, 
probably in Washington, for preparation 
of a program to be submitted to the plat- 
form committees of the Republican and 
Democratic conventions. The conference 
also is likely to reindorse President Roose- 
velt for a fourth term and express a pref- 
erence for Vice President Wallace as his 
running mate. 

In the early phases of the Committee’s 
work, it called upon its local unions to cre- 
ate political action committees of their 
own to check each worker and help to get 
him, or her, registered to vote. That stress 
now is shifting to plans for getting out the 
vote this autumn. Operating through the 
same channels of union membership, 
NPAC is endeavoring to take the political 
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—Harris & Ewing 


Critics gave the NPAC more credit than it claimed in changes made by electorate 


organization outside the factories and into 
the home communities. It is urging a com- 
munity organization in every precinct and 
election district, summoning friends and 
neighbors of the workers into the move- 
ment. “Ring doorbells,” it tells its organ- 
wers for political action. 

Philip Murray, president of CIO, says 
the step toward creation of NPAC was 
taken because of concern over the grow- 
ing “reactionary trend,” over the critical 
prospects of the 1944 election and the 
eventual reversion to a peacetime economy. 
He adds: 

“The Government owns $20,000,000,000 
worth of factories—a new form of public 
domain as important as our Western lands 
were a century ago. These must be used 
to benefit the people, rather than the few. 
I{ private enterprise can pay a fair price 
for them and can operate them with rea- 
sonably full production and employment, 
well and good. But, if business cannot or 
will not operate these plants under proper 
conditions or allows them to fall idle, Gov- 
einment must be prepared to operate these 
plants in the public interest.” 

The broad-scale purposes of NPAC 
are sketched by Sidney Hillman as not for 
the purpose of creating a third party or 
for the benefit of an individual or a group 
of individuals, but to operate on a perma- 
nent political basis as the arm of labor 
emocratically organized and controlled 
by the trade union membership. In each 
area, the Committee is working for the 
establishment of united labor committees 
n which AFL and Railway Brotherhoods 
work with CIO. 

In some cities and States, this work is 
taking root. Although William Green, the 
president of AFL, says his organization 
does not intend to join the fourth-term 
drive, many State and AFL 


local and 
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Brotherhood units are co-operating with 
NPAC to apply political heat to candi- 
dates ranging all the way up to Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. 

Complaints and charges of free spend- 
ing already are rising in Congress, from 
defeated candidates and their friends. 
Representative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), 
ef Virginia, who is unopposed in his State’s 
primary, complained to the Justice De- 
partment that the NPAC operations con- 
flict with the Smith-Connally Act ban 
against labor organizations making con- 
tributions. Estimates of the money to be 
spent run into the millions. A congression- 
al investigation impends. 

Legal interpretations vary. Attorney 
General Anthony Biddle reported to Mr. 
Smith that he found no violation. Legal 
bans, thus far, do not apply to primaries. 


But NPAC officials say they plan to work 


into the election campaign. They argue 
that the Committee can indorse candi- 
dates, distribute literature and even spend 
money in behalf of candidates, that the 
ban applies only to making contributions 
to candidates or to political parties. 
Much of the work is being carried out 


through local unions and union com- 
mittees, through organizations fostered 


through local unions. An interlocking rela- 
tionship exists between the unions and the 
committees that are doing the work. Stress 
is laid by opponents of NPAC upon the 
interpretation of what constitutes a po- 
litical committee. Upon this interpretation 
probably will be waged the chief fight to 
determine the legality of the Committee’s 
work. Until that is determined, the Com- 
mittee intends to push ahead toward the 
re-election of Mr. Roosevelt and the mold- 
ing of the next Congress to a liberal shape 
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A Revamped Tax Structure? 


Problem of Postwar Planners 
Search for a Way to Encourage Risk Taking and Meet Revenue Needs 


Proposals for smaller levies 
on corporations, heavier 
charges on middle incomes 


Taxpayers, individuals and corporations, 
can settle back with assurance that tax 
increases for this war period are ended. The 
modest increases for some persons under 
the Tax-Simplification Law are to be the 
last. Very soon, Congress will begin to 
study ways to reduce taxes and to 
reshape some of the policies and ad- 
ministrative rules that govern taxes. 

The problem ahead for Congress 
is to find a tax system that will en- 
courage private business and indi- 
vidual enterprise, and, at the same 
time, bring in revenue that the Fed- 
eral Government will need in post- 
war years. That problem can _ be 
stated briefly as follows: 

Government costs. Agreement is 
general that costs of Government 
after the war will run_ between 
$20,000,000,000 and $25,000,000,000 
a year. That is more than twice as 
high as prewar costs. To balance this 
outlay without deficits means that 
postwar taxes will have to yield 
three or four times as much revenue 
as in prewar years. 

National income. Such revenues 
cannot be obtained unless 
to individuals and corporations are 
high. This year, national income is 
around $155,000,000,000, out 
of this income, the Federal Govern- 
ment is taking $43,000,000,000. 

Postwar national income, how- 
ever, is expected to be well below 
this wartime peak. An income be- 
tween $110,000,000,000 and $120,- 
000,000,000 would be considerably 
above the best prewar years. At that 
level, tax revenues would decline. Present 
rates could be expected to yield between 
$22 000,000,000 and $25,000,000 ,000— 
about enough to balance the anticipated 
postwar budget. 





incomes 


and, 


To get this amount of revenue would 
mean that all but a handful of American 
workers must be employed; that all peace- 
time factories must operate at capacity 
and that new industries must be developed 
to take the place of war industries. 

What taxes do. Yet Congressmen agree 
that industry cannot be expected to ex- 
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pand greatly; that businessmen cannot be 
asked to take many risks, with taxes as 
high as they are today. The Republican 
Postwar Tax Study Committee, under 
Representative Daniel A. Reed of New 
York, thinks tax rates should be cut in half 
after the war. Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, hopes for a 40 per cent cut. 
Behind this urge to reduce taxes as fast 
as possible is the general opinion that the 
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THINGS ARE PERKING UP! 


tax system puts a damper rather than a 
draft on private activity. The opinions of 
Congressmen on this point are echoed by 
both businessmen and Government tax ex- 
perts. These beliefs have plenty of evi- 
dence to support them. 

Take a small businessman. The small 
operator is held to be the backbone of the 
American business system. Agitation is 
growing for more small business to keep 
the country prosperous after the war. 

Yet the small businessman gets little 
encouragement from the tax system. If he 


—Coffman in Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 


has a good year and makes $100,000, the 
Government will take two thirds of it. If 
he loses, he shoulders the loss alone. The 
Government can claim the lion’s share of 
the profit and assume none of the loss. 

Now consider the investor. Time was 
when the wealthy man would back new 
businesses with his surplus funds. From 
him and his fellow investors came the 
capital that built new factories and devel- 
oped new processes. Today, taxes cause 
him to hesitate. If his investment 
proves profitable, the Treasury is 
likely to get from half to nine tenths 
of the annual return. If he sells out 
at a profit, the Treasury gets a 
fourth of it. It is safer and some- 
times more profitable for the wealthy 
to place their money in tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Taxes handicap even the modest 
saver. Once, a man with $10,000 a 
year could live comfortably on half 
his salary, save enough in 20 years 
or so to retire. Today, taxes take a 
fourth of most $10,000 incomes. And 
it would take 20 years of saving the 
other fourth to build up a $50,000 es- 
tate, which could yield scarcely more 
than $1,500 or $2,000 a year. This 
man’s best bet is to rely on insur- 
ance for his heirs, on Government 
old-age pensions and a small an- 
nuity for himself. 

So far as individuals 
cerned, taxes prevent the accumula- 


are con- 
tion of wealth and discourage those 
already wealthy from taking risks. 

Taxes have a like effect on corpora- 
tions. The general tendency is to 
favor the large, established firm, as 
against a new and small competitor. 
This comes about in several ways. 

Corporation dividends, In the 
first place, earnings on a company’s 
own stock are taxed twice, once as corporate 
income and again as income to sharehold- 
ers. Thus, if a company earns $10 a share 
before taxes, the Government more than 
likely will claim $4 in corporation income 
and surtaxes and then take $2 to $5 of 
what is left from the stockholder. Excess- 
profits taxes, if they apply, would make 
the Government bite even larger. 

Heavy investors in large corporations, 
therefore, encourage a company to grow 
even larger by keeping its earnings. In- 
vestors also are reluctant, because of dou- 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE REED 
Any plan to reduce taxes... 


ble taxes, to take a chance in a company 
with an uncertain future. 

Borrowed capital. The double tax on 
dividends further encourages corporations 
to finance with borrowed 
money, bearing fixed interest rates. In- 
terest payments can be deducted from in- 
come as business expenses and taxes there- 
by are saved. A $100,000 company, with 
$50,000 in bonds $50,000 in’ stock, 
would pay a lower tax on the same earn- 
ings than a $100,000 company financed 
all in stock. 

Here, again, taxes discourage the taking 
of risks. Yet the ability and willingness 
of corporations and individuals to take 
risks in the postwar period are viewed as 
the spark plugs that must keep the eco- 
nomic machine operating at high speed. 


themselves 


and 


Business expansion. Tax policy also en- 
ables 
whil 
small competitor. 


the large corporation to expand, 
handicapping the 
\ big for ex- 
ample, can spend money for research and 


expansion of a 


concern, 


deduct those sums as business expenses, 
thereby saving taxes. The small competi- 
tor, on the other hand, can’t afford much 
éxpansion after paying a 40 per cent cor- 
poration tax, or, 
excess-profits tax. 


possibly, an 80 per cent 


These features of the tax laws point to 
the conclusion that neither individuals. nor 
corporations 
money, 


can be expected to risk 
increase production and provide 
jobs until tax rates are lowered. The re- 
wards, in general, are too small for the 
chances that must be taken. 

Yet any plan to reduce taxes bumps up 
against the hard fact that the Treasury 
must have revenue—and vast amounts of 
it—to pay interest on the national debt, to 
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care for veterans, to maintain an Army 
and Navy, and, finally, to operate the reg- 
ular Government departments. There also 
may be postwar demands for aid to agri- 
culture and for public works. That is the 
problem faced by the Treasury’s Division 
of Tax Research under Roy Blough. 
There are only three important sources 
of federal revenue — individual income 
taxes, corporation taxes and excise taxes— 
and, as Treasury experts see the problem, 
a reduction in one field is likely to call for 
a boost in another area. Other experts 
favor some shifts, on the theory that the 
method of raising taxes is fully as im- 
portant as the amount of revenue received. 
Excess-profits tax. Opinion is unani- 
mous that this wartime tax on corpora- 


tions should be repealed. It is yielding 
more than $7,000,000,000 a year, but it 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR GEORGE 
... bumps up against hard fact . . 


strikes at the very kind of income needed 
if business risks are to be rewarded. 
Corporation taxes. The double tax on 
corporate earnings is in general disfavor. 
The contention is growing that these earn- 
ings should be taxed only if they are not 
distributed to shareholders, where they 
would be subject to individual income tax. 
Such an undistributed profits tax, however, 
has had a cool reception in Congress after 
experience in 1936-37 with a modified 
form of tax on retained corporation profits 
Excises. Taxes on the sale of goods and 





services also are frowned upon by most 
experts. Postwar plans generally call for the 
repeal of excise taxes on all goods except 
liquor, tobacco, and possibly, gasoline. 

These proposals would shift the tax bur- 
den almost completely to individual in- 
comes. And in this field, too, the experts 
would make changes. 

Surtaxes. Heavy taxes on the upper- 
bracket incomes would come down. The 
theory behind this proposal is that persons 
with high incomes are the ones who must 
be counted upon to take postwar risks and 
should be encouraged to take them. 

Tax-exempt bonds. <A companion 
measure to lowering high surtaxes is a 
proposal to remove the tax exemption 
from State and municipal bonds. The idea 
is to discourage the wealthy from rushing 
into this tax-free haven. 

Middle-bracket incomes. Income losses 
from high brackets would be recouped 
from persons making between $5,000 and 
$50,000 a year, whose taxes would be 
raised. This proposal is based on the be- 
lief that this group tends to save too much 
and to invest those savings in sure things 
rather than risks. 

Individuals, under some tax plans, also 
would be allowed to average incomes, for 
tax purposes, over five-year periods. That 
would soften the blow on large earnings in 
any 


one low incomes 


would be reduced to encourage spending. 


vear. Taxes on 

In brief, expert tax opinion favors a 
policy that will encourage corporations 
and the rich to risk their money, with in- 
dividuals in the middle-income brackets 
footing the bill. Whether such a tax law 
can be devised on a basis that Congress 
can approve remains to be seen. 
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... that the Treasury must have revenue 
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PLANS FOR DEMOBILIZATION 


Effect of Age, Dependency and Type of Service on Order of Discharge 


Prospect that armed forces 
will release 3,000,000 men 
after the German war ends 


Just when final touches are being placed 
upon mobilization of 11,300,000 men into 
U.S. military forces, attention is being 
turned to the problem of demobilizing 
some of these forces when one war ends. 

There always is the chance that one or 
both wars might end suddenly. If the Ger- 
man war should end, as many as 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 men could quickly be dis- 
charged, Somebody would have to decide 
who could go and who couldn’t. There 
would be a return home for some, and the 
prospect of more years of service for others. 

Ideas for dealing with this problem are 
taking shape. Those ideas affect the out- 
look for millions of families. They are not 
yet clear in all particulars. Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, head of the Retraining 
and Re-employment Administration, and 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, think that 
tion should be slow and geared to available 


demobiliza- 


jobs in particular regions. The Army and 
Navy, remembering what happened at the 
end of the last war, feel that slow de- 
mobilization is unworkable. 


On the basis of existing plans, the out- 
look for men in service, once the German 
war ends, is about as follows: 

New draft. The draft probably will stop 
for all but 18-year-olds, soon after one war. 

Army Ground and Service Forces. Half 
of the 5,500,000 Ground and Service 
Forces, or 2,750,000 officers and men, prob- 
ably will be adequate for the war against 
Japan. The other half will be demobilized, 
not all at once, but as fast as men over- 
seas can be freed from occupation forces 
and other duties and sent home. 

Army Air Forces. More than half the 
2,200,000 pilots, bombardiers, navigators, 
mechanics and other Air Forces specialists 
probably will be needed for the Pacific 
war. Close to 1,000,000 will be released, 
however, unless there is an unforeseen in- 
crease in military needs. 

Navy. Few if any Navy men will be 
released until both wars are won. 

Marines. The Marine Corps will be held 
at its peak strength of 478,000, now al- 
most attained, until victory in the Pacific. 

So much for the extent of the reduc- 
tion in military forces, where reduction is 
possible. The real questions arise over the 
manner of effecting this reduction, who 
shall get out, what men or groups shall 
stay in, and what relief there will be for 


~~) 
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U. S$. OCCUPATION FORCES ENTERING GERMANY IN 1918 


. . . how long, how much this time is a question 


men who already have been in service al- 
most four years. The blueprint for de- 
mobilization, as far as it has been filled in, 
is drawn on these principles: 

Length and character of service. Men 
who have had longest service or have been 
much under fire, or both, have first priority 
for discharge. Some men already have been 
overseas about three years. If possible, 
they will get out first. 

Dependency. Subject to the claims of 
longer, harder service, men will be re- 
leased in about this order: fathers over age 
30, married men of 30 and over without 
children, unmarried men with dependents, 
unmarried men with no dependents. 

Age. The Army is likely to revive the 
policy of releasing older men, reducing the 
age for release from 38 to 30 or there- 
abouts. Youngest men with least responsi- 
bilities will be least likely to be demobi- 
lized unless they have had long service. 

Officers will be released on about the 
same schedule as enlisted men, with cer. 
tain exceptions. Lawyers and accountants 
and their aides, the desk-job officers, will 
be an important exception. They will be 
held to terminate supply contracts from 
both wars, and may be the last out. 

Women in the armed service are marked 
for the same treatment as men. 

Problem of occupation. Veterans will 
start the occupation of Germany and the 
patrolling of reconquered territories. Then, 
fresh troops will take over, as after the last 
war, when 239,000 veterans occupying part 
of the Rhineland were relieved after sever 
months by 19.000 The small 
Army of Occupation stayed on until Janu- 
ary, 1923. 

Location. Where a veteran is when fight: 
ing stops will have little bearing on when 
he gets out, except where transportation 
may be slow or if he is ordered on tempo- 
rary occupation duty. The Army will not 
repeat the experience of the last war. Then, 
the last in became the first out. The new 
men will be kept for the Pacific war and 
for the longer-term occupation and patrol 
duty in Europe and elsewhere. Returning 
veterans will be discharged through new 
streamlined separation centers in 48 hours. 

Rotation. New troops will be sent from 
the United States and from Europe to re- 
lieve veterans who have been long in the 
Pacific. The rotation policy has not worked 
because tight shipping has precluded send- 
ing of many replacements. Rotation will 
work when there is only one war. Men, if 
not units, will be rotated to the Pacific and 
back, probably every 18 months. 


regulars 
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DISPOSING OF WAR SURPLUSES 


Policies Governing Sale to Dealers of Excess Army-Navy Stacks 


Adjustment of supply 
to demand to avoid 
disruption of markets 


The world’s biggest store now is open 
for business. This store was established by 
the Government to sell Army and Navy 
leftovers. Its stock in trade now consists 
of nearly $40,000,000 worth of such things 
as shoes, clothing, household appliances, 
automobiles, trucks, tractors and a myriad 
other things that ordinary people buy. 
Eventually, it will handle a number of 
billion dollars’ worth of such items. 

Plans and policies governing the entire 
operation have been formulated or are 
taking shape rapidly. Businessmen, alert 
for opportunities or puzzled as to how the 
surplus sales may affect their own enter- 
prises, now may learn much of what is in 
prospect. As things now stand: 

Who may buy? Wholesalers, jobbers 
and dealers, the people who usually handle 
the distribution of consumer goods, come 
first. Retail stores which usually deal with 
manufacturers also may buy. But sales to 
consumers and speculators are forbidden 

Big vs. little buyers. Large and small 
firms are to be given an even chance. Sales 
lots are to be kept small so that small 
purchasers may have an opportunity to 
buy. Any discrimination has been forbid- 
den by Ernest L. Olrich, in charge of the 
entire operation as head of the Treasury’s 
Surplus Consumer Commodity Disposition 
Division (SCCDD). The activities of the 
SCCDD are under the over-all supervision 
of W. L. Clayton, Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministrator, who also controls the disposi- 
tion of other surpluses, such as war plants, 
machine tools, ships, food and real estate. 

Prices. SCCDD sells at or below the 
ceiling prices established by the Office of 
Price Administration. The consumer who 
buys surplus items later at retail also is 
protected by the ceilings. 

Terms. The purchaser must pay cash, 
at present. But sales on credit may come 
later, at least to the extent that credit nor 
mally is used in the merchandising field. 

Sales methods. When SCCDD_ has 
something to sell, it asks for sealed bids or 
negotiates the sale directly with the_pur- 
chaser, Auction sales are expected later. 
SCCDD reserves the right to reject any 
bid. Would-be purchasers’ are so numerous 
that the successful bidder often is deter- 
mined by the drawing of lots. 

Guarantees. A system is being worked 
out to give the purchaser a guarantee cov- 
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ering the condition and quality of the 
things he buys. But, for the present, all 
sales are at the purchaser’s risk. 

Dumping. Mr. Olrich plans to rélease 
surpluses only as the market absorbs them, 
adjusting supply to demand. Thus, the 
price structure will not be disturbed. In 
the immediate period, however, demand is 
so great that the plan is to sell as much as 
possible before new civilian production en- 
ters the field. But dumping is out. 

Location of the goods. The surpluses 
are or will be scattered over the country 
in big and little quantities. Just now, the 
buyer, himself, must arrange for shipping 
the things he buys to his place of business. 
To facilitate sales, SCCDD is planning to 
adopt the usual business practice of ship- 
ping as well as selling. 

Circularization. Catalogues of what is 
for sale are to be drawn up and mailed to 
interested prospective purchasers. Hard- 
ware catalogues will be sent to hardware 
dealers, drug catalogues to drug men, and 
so on. There is no way, as vet, for a person 


+ 


to get on the mailing list, but information 





WHAT'S FOR SALE 
Shoes, in considerable quantity. 
Reconditioned bedding. 
Hardware, many thousands of items 
Blankets, a large and growing suppl) 
Lubricants. 
Draft animals—but no food animals 
Manufactured lumber products 
Basic and finished miscellaneous textiles 
Cordage and twine. 
Fabricated iron and steel products 
Paints, varnishes, painting supplies 
Drugs and medicines, a long list. 
Paper products. 
Glass, clay and stone products 
Office furniture, machinery and devices 
Passenger cars, trucks and parts 
Miscellaneous transport equipment 
Agricultural machinery and equipment 
Athletic goods. 
Household appliances of many kinds 
Machinery equipment (for small machines 
Small machine tools, for the workshop 
Electrical equipment and parts 
Leather goods 
Photographic equipment and supplies 
Construction and excavating equipment 
Musical instruments 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Tractors 
Optical instruments and apparatus 
Surgical and dental instrumeuts 
Rubber industry end products. 
Small arms and parts. 
Miscellaneous safety equipment. 











obtained from 
Treasury Procurement’s regional offices in 
Boston, New York, Washington, Cincin 
nati, Chicago, Atlanta, Ft. Worth, Kansas 
City, Denver, San Francisco and Seattle 
Sample displays. In 
samples of goods for sale will be availabk 
for inspection at these regional offices. Each 
office is equipped with a sales staff. More 
offices are to be opened in other cities 
Exports. For the period ahead, consume! 


goods are so scarce and demand is so great 


on current sales can be 


many cases, 


that Mr. Olrich sees no good purpose in 


These come later, 
however, on a basis of foreign needs as de 
termined not by SCCDD, but by the For 
eign Economic Administration. 
Speculators. Difficulties are foreseen in 
keeping out speculators. The first problem 
comes in 


planning for exports 


defining the word speculator 
Many items made for war have no definite 
peacetime use. Bids for such items are low 
They are offered by individuals who hope 
to turn a smart profit by converting the 
articles to new uses and disposing of them 
by ingenious merchandising methods. The 
question bothering SCCDD is whether such 
ar operation constitutes 

Where established merchandising lines 
ere concerned, men experienced in those 
ficlds will be in charge. A part of thei 
job is to freeze out speculators and keep 
goods flowing through established channels 

Government-owned stores? The Gov- 
ernment set up its own retajl outlets for 
surpluses after the first World War. That 
is not contemplated now. Mr. Olrich plans 
to avoid competition with private retailers 

Publicity. All sales and policies are to be 
made a matter of public record. 

Stock in trade. The box on this page 
contains a partial but representative. list 
of the things SCCDD now has ready or 
nearly ready for sale. But the $35,000,000 
to $40,000,000 worth of goods now on hand 
is scarcely a start. A deluge is expected to 
begin when the end of the war in Europs 


“speculation.” 


is in sight and to continue increasingly un 
til well after the war with Japan is won 

The man in charge. Mr. Olrich, who has 
had long experience in the merchandising 
field, is insistent upon running what he 
himself calls the biggest store” 
on established business principles. The pol 


“world’s 


icies outlined thus far spring from that 
idea. He regards them as experimental and 
is ready to make changes as experience 
dictates, And, as for laws and regulations, 
Mr. Olrich says he expects to be guided in 
particular by one unwritten statute—the 
law of supply and demand. 
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WANTED: KEY TO A LASTING PEACE 


in Seeking Formula on Which Allies Can Agree 


Executive’s Progress 


Difficulties that face the 
establishment of agency 
for international control 


United Nations leaders are trying to find 
a set of principles for a world organization 
in which their peoples will be willing to 
join. Already, with the hardest fighting of 
the war just ahead, the topmost planners 
are reaching the discussion stage in their 
approach to the peace to come. But Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
are finding their own work in this direc- 
tion vastly complicated by the imminence 
of the presidential election. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s call for an international 
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SECRETARY EARLY 
An old answer... 


conference to discuss monetary problems, 
opening July 1 at Bretton Woods, N.H., 
is but one phase of the over-all program 
being evolved. This conference will tackle 
world currency stabilization and will dis- 
cuss the proposed creation of a Bank for 
International Construction and Develop- 
ment. Food, relief and rehabilitation op- 
erations already have passed through the 
conference stages into the area of positive 
action. Other problems are being explored. 

The President and Mr. Hull are finding 
that the creation of an over-all agency to 
keep the peace is their thorniest problem. 
Many thoughtful men of both parties 
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would like to see politics dropped at the 
ocean’s edge. But some of the same ques- 
tions that helped to keep the U.S. out of 
the League of Nations already are creeping 
into the preliminary negotiations My. Hull 
is conducting informally with the Senate. 

Just how tightly shall the agreement 
bind America to a course of action that 
it cannot now foresee? Cannot a clause 
be written in that would specify that none 
of the council members of the new inter- 
national agency could be forced into col- 
laborative action without its own consent? 
These are questions that already are being 
raised. 

The present effort is to shield the plan 
from the battering of an interparty polit- 
ical battle in the coming campaigns. Few 
details are emerging. The main endeavor 
of the moment is to establish broad prin- 
ciples upon which most persons can agree: 
that force shall be used to keep the peace; 
that courts of justice shall be created to 
settle international disputes; that an inter- 
national council composed of the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia and China 
as principal members shall be the directing 
agency, but with others of the United 
Nations invited to be participating mem- 
The reconstituted nations of the 
Axis would find a place at the conference 
table. 

Hundreds of persons have been busy 
with different phases of the plan, but Sec- 
retary Hull is moving slowly and care- 
fully ahead, feeling his way past old pre- 
judices. Mr. Hull has a long and intimate 
knowledge of Senate practices. Because of 
this, Mr. Roosevelt is leaving most of 
the work of getting the plan through the 
Senate in the Secretary’s hands. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill are 
in agreement on the main points to be 
covered by a postwar agreement. This was 
made clear by Mr. Churchill’s speech of 
last week. With respect to relations with 
Spain and some of the other nations of 
Europe, minor differences emerge. But 
their over-all view is much the same. And 
both have a friendly regard for Russia. 

An old question about the help Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill are extending 
to Russia arose again in the Capitol. Re- 
publican Senator Bridges, of New Hamp- 
shire, said the United States was trans- 
ferring naval units to Russia. White House 
Secretary Stephen T. Early said the re- 
port developed from an old statement Mr. 
Roosevelt had made that a third of the 


bers. 





surrendered Italian fleet, or its equivalent 
in tonnage, was being transferred to the 
Russians. Mr. Early said the report was 
an evasion of censorship restrictions on 
military information. Mr. Bridges replied 
that security was not involved, but that 
the public should be informed. 

At a press conference later, the Presi- 
dent was asked whether Russia had shown 
a willingness to collaborate in the forming 
peace plans. He replied: Absolutely. 

Mr. Roosevelt said postwar planning is 
far ahead of the work that had been done 
in that direction during the first World 
War. He said the end of the war in 1918 
found the United States with a batch of 
quickly collected information, but with no 
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SENATOR BRIDGES 
. an old question 


preliminary discussions among the Allies 
and with no program. 

He cited the coming monetary confer- 
ence, and the recent International Labor 
Organization and United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation meetings as _ illustra- 
tions of the extent and direction of post- 
war planning. In addition, Mr. Roosevelt 
said, general problems had been threshed 
out at Cairo and Teheran. The President 
said he hoped to see Mr. Churchill again, 
but the time is indefinite. : 

The President waved aside a question 
on whether he would run for a fourth term 
with the remark that only time could tell. 
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War Bonds keep supplies moving! 
DOUBLE YOUR BUYING IN JUNE AND JULY 


NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS— Years of experience in 
precision manufacturing are enabling Burroughs 
to produce and deliver the famous Norden bomb- 
sight—one of the most precise instruments used 
in modern warfare. 


FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 
also being produced by Burroughs fot the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board. 
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To supply our far-flung forces in the vast Pacific, Uncle Sam’s pro- 
vision ships are keeping appointments with naval task forces and 
calling at remote island bases dispersed over thousands of miles of 
enemy-infested waters. 


These floating warehouses are stocked with supplies of more than 
12,000 different items . . . food and clothing, engine parts and hard- 
ware, radio and electrical equipment, pharmaceuticals and medical 
supplies . . . a multiplicity of things constantly needed by fighting 
ships and fighting men. 


The thickness of the ship’s bulky supply list suggests the tremen- 
dous amount of work required to procure, assemble and distribute 
these items—work that involves countless hours of careful figuring 
and voluminous, up-to-the-minute accounting records. 


The figures and records that control the smooth flow of supplies 
through mill and factory, over railroad and highway, in and out of 
strategic shipping centers, are furnished by statistical and account- 
ing machines. Employed in this work are thousands of the fast, 
accurate machines that Burroughs builds for war industries, govern- 
ment offices and the various branches of the armed services. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY «+ DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHIIJES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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WHAT HATH MAN WROUGHT? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Just one hundred years ago—May 24, 1844—the 
first telegraph wire was opened with this message from 
Samuel F. B. Morse: “What hath God wrought?” 

Science has given the world many useful inventions 
since that time, and world communications have been 
revolutionized. 

But what use has Man made of these inventions? 
And what, indeed, has Man done during the past 100 
years with the tools God gave him? ; 

Our advances in science and education have been to 
a large extent constructive, but at the moment all the 
ingenuity of mankind is devoted to destruction. 

Our main business, our main industry, our main pre- 
occupation today is how to kill—how to invent weap- 
ons more deadly and more instantaneously effective in 
producing death than anything hitherto conceived. 

Our thoughts on the battlefield are concentrated on 
dealing death to the enemy. To do this, hates ap- 
parently must be generated and passions engendered 
that bring out in retaliation against a brutish enemy 
something correspondingly brutish in ourselves. 

The man-to-man combats in the jungles of New 
Guinea are no different than the man-to-man combats 
on a European beachhead. It is either kill or be killed. 

There is nothing new about the clash of might 
against might. It is the oldest clash in all history. 
There is nothing novel about the theory that for self- 
preservation one man will fight another. What would 
be novel, however, is a method of preserving human 
life and still avoiding the conflicts over property and 
resources that lie at the bottom of most of the wars 
of the past century. 

ANIMOSITIES BORN Since Morse invented the tele- 
graph, we have witnessed the dis- 

OF WAR LINGER 

FOR GENERATIONS astrous War between the States. 
Reason did not prevail then, but 

passion did. The finest minds of our country were 

powerless and helpless against the tides of feeling and 

emotion on the slavery issue that had swept America. 

In 1870, France and Germany rocked the continent 
of Europe in a devastating war which settled nothing 
except that human beings fight when they become ar- 
rogant and overbearing and seek each other’s property. 
Germany achieved the victory, but in wresting Alsace- 
Lorraine from France she left a sore that was destined 
to keep animosities unhealed between the French and 
German peoples for generations thereafter, 


Germany gradually attained a great position as a 
commercial power. She had large colonies. Her scien- 
tists and her merchants, her mechanics and. her en- 
gineers were the equal of any in the world, and her ex- 
pansion was developing a prosperous nation. 
RELIANCE ON But something inside the Ger- 

man Empire—the greed for pow- 
MATERIAL AIDS er and possession along with the 
MEANT NO PEACE pride of a fancied superiority— 
suddenly seized the ruling class and militarism super- 
seded commercialism. The idea of peaceful penetra- 
tion of foreign lands by commercial enterprise was 
abandoned. The military cliques saw an opportunity 
to add territory and add commercial conquests. 

Some of us who can remember back to 1912, when 
a naval holiday was being proposed, thought that at 
last the great progress that had been made in 1907 
with the Hague Conventions and with other inter- 
national conferences would be perpetuated and the 
world would reach a civilized stage wherein war ac- 
tually would be prevented. 

After World War I there were well meaning people 
throughout the world who did believe in the voice of 
reason—who did think that an international organiza- 
tion could be created to maintain peace. President 
Woodrow Wilson foresaw the need for a compact be- 
tween nations. The contract was explicit enough. The 
guarantees were plain enough. The words were suffi- 
ciently inclusive to meet almost every contingency. 
But the military power of the world was not behind the 
League Covenant. The United States did not support 
it, or participate in the League. The British people, 
tired out with war and weighed down by the burdens 
of taxation, did not relish the idea of building arma- 
ments. The French people, bled white by the war and 
feeling the economic disturbances that follow in the 
wake of war, were unable to develop a national policy 
of defense—physical or moral. 

Meanwhile, Germany—her territories conquered and 
her spirit of revenge undiminished—schemed desper- 
ately to disentangle herself from the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Invention came to the rescue. The airplane and the 
tank could be fashioned out of materials readily avail- 
able to the Germans. France could build a Maginot 


Line but Germany had the science and the weapons 


to demolish such Jines, Along with improvements in 
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“lt wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








weapons of iron and steel came weapons of propaganda 
—bulldozing and blackmailing tactics against weak- 
ep neighbors. But propaganda and intrigue would not 
have succeeded if the British and French and Rus- 
sians had not been disunited. 

There was a time, doubtless, when the voice of rea- 
son could have reached into Germany and prevented 
the rise of Hitler. There are many observers who feel 
that economic conditions in Central Europe were such 
that Hitlerism came as a customary sequel to eco- 
nomic revolution and internal chaos. 

There were many who, a decade or so ago, felt that 
perhaps the distribution of territories and resources re- 
sulting from World War I was wrong, and that the 
reparation burden had been too heavy. These claims 
now are vehemently denied as having had much to do 
with the resurgence of the war spirit in Germany. 

But the fact remains that the Allied world made a 
mess of economic reorganization in the decade follow- 
ing the last war. Thoughful men were unable to per- 
suade their brethren at the time that it would be much 
less expensive to readjust the economic factors among 
vidtors and vanquished than to sow the seeds of an- 
other war. 

As we look back to the years when economic read- 
justments might have been made—when the mere 
suggestion of rearrangement of mandated territories 
or colonies met with indignant negatives—we wonder 
whether, in the long run, it might not have been less 
costly to the world not only in human life, but in dol- 
lars, or pounds sterling, or francs, or marks, if a world- 
wide economic council could have prevailed upon each 
country to share its resources with other countries on 
abasis of equity and fairness. 

RULERS SHOULD The doctrine that God gives an 

: absolute ownership of property 
ACT AS TRUSTEES d that oan a 
FOR THE PEOPLE to us wer at we can do as we 

please with that preperty during 
our lifetime is a fallacious one. Nobody can carry 
property beyond the grave. The modern state takes 
heavy inheritance taxes and redistributes wealth by 
that method. How much better it would be if the 
properties of the world were regarded as having been 
tntrusted by God to us in a trusteeship! How much 
better it would be if nations regarded their territory as 
ttustees must regard fiduciary funds—never to be ad- 
ministered for their own selfish interests. 


In hundred years man has developed material inventions that should be in- 
sruments of peace but has failed to prevent recurring wars—Power of 
moral force discovered long ago but still not accepted as the vital factor 
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We in the United States do not, as a rule, apply 
discriminatory laws against other nations, nor do we 
engage in economic reprisals. We have committed our 
own share of blunders with high tariffs and with our 
indifference to European economic disturbances, but 
in the main, the policy of the United States has not 
been one of imperialism. We have claimed for our- 
selves no special privilegesein Latin America, or in the 
Far East. 


WE MUST SERVE 
A HIGHER CAUSE 
THAN GREED 


Some day the world must recog- 
nize that economic friction leads 
directly to war. The voice of rea- 
son has been feeble against the 
deep-seated spirit of acquisitiveness and greed which is 
the motivating force that builds intense economic 
nationalism. 

Man has not learned to live in peace because man 
has not learned to live under any law of compensa- 
tion except that which is figured in terms of money 
and material things. 

When man comes to realize that life itself is finite, 
that we as individuals are on earth only a few years 
and that when we depart we do not take with us any 
of the material gains we have made, he will begin to 
perceive that the spiritual influence must predominate 
and that compensations must be sought in the satis- 
faction of living useful. lives—lives that areeuseful in 
terms of allegiance to a higher cause than self-service. 

Wars are not inevitable. To accept the thesis that 
wars cannot be escaped is'a philosophy of despair. It 
is but another way of saying that because, amid the 
frailties of human life, sin ‘and vice are inevitable, we 
must do nothing to diminish or curtail their spread. 

One hundred years have passed since Morse gave 
us the means to communicate with one another over 
vast distances. Man can get close to man. Man can 
express himself instantly. Nations can speak to one an- 
other through the radio telephone and statesmen and 
ambassadors can travel around the globe in- a matter 
of days rather than months. 

We have in widespread use all the inventions we 
need to live in peace—all the inventions except one. 
And that one—discovered at least 2000 years ago—is 
moral force. Only by its power over the individual and 
ultimately over nations can the passions of pride and 
the greed of men be subordinated to the guidance and 
will of a Divine Providence, 




















The Pictogram shows how the Allies have 
achieved unprecedented unity of command over 
all air, sea and land forces taking part in the in- 
vasion of Western Europe. All lines of authority 
stem from the supreme headquarters of General 
Eisenhower. Leaders of any other Allied forces 
that may be in action on the western front also 
will fight under General Eisenhower. This means 
central direction of the greatest of invasions. 
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Here is the line-up of invasion com- 
manders. This team has been picked to 
direct all Allied operations in Western 
Europe. The line-up tells its own story of 
the plan that now is unfolding to achieve 
the defeat of Germany this year. 

As to forces, the Allies have pooled un- 
precedented strength for invasion by air, 
by sea and by land. 

As to command, the Allies have cen- 
tered authority over all invasion forces of 
several nations in Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower as supreme commander. 

Air operations are given central super- 
vision at supreme headquarters by Brit- 
ain’s veteran airman and General Eisen- 
hower’s deputy commander, Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder. Those oper- 
ations are of two types, as indicated by the 
chart: strategic bombing of the founda- 
tions of Germany’s power and tactical 
operations of planes with troops or ships. 

Sea operations are under unified com- 
mand of Britain’s Admiral Sir Bertram 
Ramsay. Troop transports, landing craft, 
supply ships and protecting warships have 
been scheduled to move in the greatest 
armada in history. U.S. and Canadian 
naval force commanders are designated. 

Ground operations are given centralized 
direction by supreme headquarters. Keep- 
ing the Allied armies in step is the special 
concern of Gen. Eisenhower. U.S., British 
and Canadian field commanders are an- 
swerable to him. Leaders of any French, 
Norwegian, Dutch, Polish or other Allied 
forces that may be engaged on the western 
front willfight under his supreme command. 

Unity of command at the top, but not 
merger of the rank and file, is called for. 
Each nation has the chance to preserve 
the identity and zeal of its armed forces 
Men are to fight with their own regiments 
and divisions, commanded by their unit 
commanders, and under their own colors. 

At the crisis, unity of command may de- 
cide the war. The Allies have tremendous 
power. The problem is how to apply it in 
unison. Until this war, disunity always has 
weakened allies. Napoleon’s first principl 
was to exploit such disunity in the coali 
tions against him. In World War I, dis 
unity defeated the Allies repeatedly until 
Marshal Foch was given unified command. 

Now, the Allies have achieved a unity of 
command not equaled in any other war 
The line-up for western invasion is one 
part of the pattern. The unified campaign 
in the South that is winning decisively 
in Italy is another part. Russia’s campaign, 
directed exclusively by Russians but co- 
ordinated with other Allied operations, is a 
third part. The combined attack is counted 
on to beat Germany in 1944. 
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ITH the present increased volume of freight, shippers need more 

information about their shipments than ever before. So, many 
Erie sales and service representatives have moved into Service Bureaus, 
down by the tracks, where they can better give that information, quickly, 
accurately, reliably. 


Often one bureau may handle over 200 phone calls a day... furnish 
information on train movements... gather the facts to help speed 
vital war materials. 
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Many of these “hold-the- phone’ (— 
answers are helping Erie shippers keep ; =— eo 


production lines moving, make effective 


use of manpower, back up our fighting | ~ 1000064 nme 


men with a steady flow of material. 








So, if your Erie sales and service repre- =, 25,000,000 ner rons oan : 
sentative tells you,“I’ve moved down by 


the tracks”, you'll know he is working Suenen RAILROADS AT WAR 
where he can contribute most to help you. 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Whether limitations in the conduct of 
this year’s campaign are desirable is 
being discussed widely in view of our 
all-out prosecution of the wor and the 
growing interest in the election. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News 
asked Democratic and Republican State 
Chairmen: 


In view of our participation in 
an all-out war, should the two 
major political parties agree on lim- 
itations in the conduct of this year’s 
presidential campaign? 





Answers were printed last week. Others 
appear herewith. 





Niel R. Allen 


Grants Pass, Oreg.; Republican State 
Chairman, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
It is neither necessary nor desirable that 
there be formal delimitation of issues by 
way of restrictive agreement between the 
two major parties. It could be psychologi- 
cally harmful to our very philosophy of 
government. It could be used to create 
false issues. All agree that military con- 
duct of the war is not and should not be 
a political issue. That is a technical matter 
for the General Staff. All agree that hu- 
man lives must never be made political 
footballs. But patriotism and Americanism, 
voluntarily exercised, must continue to 
operate as the effective limitation on both 
selection and evolution of issues before the 
electorate. Any other solution is a danger- 
ous approach toward fascist stricture of 
thought and expression. 


C. R. Nixon 


Tulsa, Okla.; Chairman, Republican State 
Central Committee, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
When the eyes of war-weary millions 
over the world are focused on the nation, 
we certainly should demonstrate that a 
democracy can be potent, charitable and 
fully informed. The world knows ours is 
a government of the people, so we should 
insist we be given the whole truth about 
every issue. I am against limitation be- 
cause limitation could be a smokescreen 
for deceivers. 


Barney L. Whatley 


Denver, Colo.; Chairman, Democratic 
State Committee, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
This year’s campaign should be limited 
to the measures adopted since 1940 and 
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“LEATHERNECK” JOE 
--- MECHANIC 


Sure I’m a Marine—and proud of it. 


But someday, we'll finish this fight over here—and 
I'll be coming home. I can hardly wait to step back 
into my overalls and my job at the shop—working 
for old Bill. 


He’s really gone places—Bill, I mean—starting from 
scratch with nothing but his two hands and a mind 
of his own. It took a lot of work—but his shop is 
something to be mighty proud of—why, all the cars 
and trucks in town used to show up there for repairs. 


No bureaucrat told Bill what to do or how to do 
it. He just went ahead on his own—and got results 


I figure that we're fighting to hang onto just that 
sort of OPPORTUNITY -—the right to work out our 
own futures, in our own way, without a lot of 
unnecessary interference and regulation. 


I can’t understand the folks who feel that if the 
government took over everybody and everything, 
all our problems would be solved. 


That’s sniping at the very things that make our 
country great. That’s playing right into the hands 
of the gents who say the American way of life 
is out of date and doesn’t work. 


Sure, there is always room for improvement, but 
I can’t swallow that radical stuff. It always hits us 
little guys the hardest. 


Back home the summer’s just starting. The folks 
around the old shop are pitching in just as they’ve 
always done. There’s a shortage of materials, prob- 
ably—and machinery—and not enough help. But I'll 
bet they’re keeping a lot of vital cars and trucks 
on the road these days. 

Nobody could make them work like that. They do 
it because they’re free Americans. And they value 
that freedom. 

Someday I aim to have my own shop. And I want 
to run it my own way. I don’t want to be coddled 
-and I don’t want anything I’m not entitled to 


I want a fair price for the jobs I do. I want good 
tools and machinery to make my work faster, better 
and easier. I want a comfortable home for my 
family. I want to go to the church I choose. I want 
to live as a free American. 

Meanwhile, I've got fighting to do. And believe 
me I’m going to do my best to make a good job of 
it. But I can’t help worrying about those who are 
trying to regiment America while I’m away. 


The folks at home must stop ’em—by never forgetting 
for a second, the wonderful freedoms and oppor- 
tunities that have made our country what it is. 


They must keep America American. I pray to 
God they will. 


\" Sg The Army- 
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| A businessman’s dream _) 


of CONTROL 


Fortunately, there’s a far more convenient, less tiring 
instrument of control in a business than the puppet- 
master’s strings could offer. This is Kardex’s “ Fact- 
Power’. Thousands of organizations are using Kardex 
Visible Record Systems of Administrative Control to 
speed and simplify the analyzing, coordinating and 
planning required to meet today’s varied managerial 
problems. Machine utilization is being increased 

contract termination prepared for inventories re- 
adjusted. “Fact-Power” has a vital part in planning 
reconversion, too, and in formulating the sales programs 
whose ultimate goal must be maximum peace-time em- 
ployment levels. Kardex not only presents the facts 
about a business, but chart-like, it actually signals their 
relationship to one another! Kardex alone offers Graph- 
A-Matic’s visible method of control... with operating 


savings up to 50 per cent! 














those proposed for the future. In business 
organizations, a question once decided js 
no longer a subject of argument. In our 
courts, a case once decided may not be 
again tried. 

In 1940, the two major parties submitted 
their case; a judgment was rendered, and 
the case closed. What has happened since 
or is proposed are legitimate and open 
questions to submit to the people for their 
approval. No rehash of questions already 
submitted and decided would be helpful 
this year. 


S. D. Redmond 


Jackson, Miss.; Chairman, Republican 
State Central Committee, 
answers: 

No. We have more at stake than ever 
before and should wage a prolonged cam- 
paign to enlighten the people. 

The New Deal has been campaigning 
for the past four years and for the Re- 
publicans to shorten their campaign now 
would be suicidal. Operation of this Gov- 
ernment, winning this war, constitutes the 
biggest business in the world. The cam- 
paign will audit this tremendous business, 
Can we, directors of this tremendous con- 
cern, tell the auditors to “cut it short?” 

This country became great through con- 
stant criticism. Hence, let the blessed sun- 
iight of publicity shine in. 


A. T. Howard 


Scottsbluff, Nebr.; Chairman, Republican 
State Central Committee, 


answers: 

It would be folly indeed even to con- 
sider limitations To do so would be only 
to suppress the voice of opposition and 
permit an unabated continuance of clever- 
ly planned maneuverings of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Confidence must be restored by a return 
to the “faith of our fathers” and a restora- 
tion of constitutional government. Let us, 
with renewed faith, turn to the counsel of 
George Washingon when he said: “Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair; the rest is in the hands 


of God.” 


Lloyd B. Morton 


Farmington, Me.; Chairman, Maine Re- 
publican State Committee, 
answers: 
From my knowledge of Republican poll- 
cies, I am positive that we do not need 
to be limited. We always have been, and 


EXECUTIVES: C - are, for the all-out winning of the war. 
: onsu 


one of our Systems and 





We feel that winning the war can be ac- 
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Methods Technicians 
and ask for “Graph- 


complished quicker by having a change of 
administration. It is the Republican policy 
to streamline campaign plans and to con- 
duct the campaign in a dignified, aggressive 
manner, 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 
A-Matic Management 


REMINGTON RAND 


} 
| 
| 

case studies of admin- | 


istrative control. 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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MORE STRIKES: THE BASIC CAUSES 


Protests of Workers Against Wage Controls and WLB Policies 


Petty grievances at root of 
some walkouts. Crackdown 
by union leaders as a cure 

This country right now is going through 


its 


since the wat 


most serious period of labor wnrest 
started. This sudden unrest 
has brought on a new and bigger epidem- 
that 
effect on the coming invasion if it were to 


continue unchecked. 


ic of strikes could have a harmful 


Here is what is happening: 

In the week ended May 13, there were 
174 strikes officially reported to the De- 
This 


with 13 strikes in the same week a year 


partment of Labor. 174 compared 
ago. It was by far the largest number re- 
ported in a single week since this country 
went to war. Since that week, there have 
been 30 to 40 strikes a day throughout 
*the country. They usually last three or 
that there are 
about 10 new strikes occurring every day. 


four days, which means 
Many of these strikes are not spectac- 
not into the headlines. 
Yet there have been enough major walk- 
outs to tie up an important landing-craft 
plant, to close more than 40 lumber plants 
in the Pacific Northwest, to cripple tem- 
porarily aircraft Detroit, 
and to interrupt output of medical sup- 
plies and blood plasma for the services. 

Government 


ular and do get 


production in 


officials charged with 
settling labor disputes are alarmed at the 
damaging effect on military plans that a 
continuance of this situation may have. 
In searching for an answer to this growing 
strike menace, officials are saying private- 
ly that, unless labor leaders themselves 
take hold and find a remedy, the Govern- 
ment will have to adopt stern measures. 

It is proposed that top officials of the 
CIO and the AFL issue an ultimatum to 
member unions, threatening to withdraw 
charters of locals that break the wartime 
no-strike pledge. Heads of these unions 
have condemned strikes many times, but 
officials that these union 
officials have not been tough enough with 
violators of their pledge. 

In support of this proposal, the fol- 
lowing argument is advanced: 

Crackdown by unions. What can be 
accomplished when officials of an inter- 
national union really set out to break a 
strike was demonstrated last week in De- 
troit. There, a strike of CIO auto workers 
at the Chrysler Corp. plant was called off 


some believe 


38 


after leaders of the international union 
urged Chrysler employes to disregard pick- 
et lines and ordered a hearing at which 
officers of the striking local union were 
ordered to “show cause” for the strike. 
The strike called off the 
hearing was held, but the leaders of the 
international were not satisfied. The exec- 


was before 


utive board voted to remove the president 
of the local and 14 administrative officers 
for violating the no-strike pledge. 

A few more crack-downs like this, offi- 
cials believe, would lead to more respect by 
local unions for the no-strike pledge. 

Unless the unions themselves take the 


lead in curtailing strikes, there are those 
in the Government who believe the Pres- 
ident should move to take over recalcitrant 
unions, just as he has taken over plants 
of recalcitrant employers. That is a form 
of punishment that has not yet been used, 
but President Roosevelt may decide to 
seize union property if the situation does 
not improve. Congress is not too eager 
to try in an election year to outlaw strikes 
by legislation, especially since the Con- 
nally-Smith antistrike law has proved in- 
effective in combating walkouts. Some 
clarification of the President’s power to 
seize nunwar plants under the Connally- 
Smith Act may grow out of the current in- 


vestigation by a House committee of the 
Montgomery Ward case, but no drastic 
changes in the antistrike features of the 
law are believed likely. 

Very few “legal” strikes have been called 
since the Connally-Smith Law provided 
machinery for taking strike votes. It is th 
contention of the War Labor Board that. 
under the wartime no-strike pledge, work. 
ers have no right to leave their jobs, even 
though they have voted to strike under the 
Connally-Smith machinery. The Board re. 
stated that position last week when Chair. 
man William H. Davis directed striking 
workers at two Detroit plants of Parke 


INVESTIGATING REPRESENTATIVES RAMSPECK, DEWEY, ELSTON, CURTIS HEAR 
WLB CHAIRMAN DAVIS‘S VERSION OF MONTGOMERY WARD SEIZURE 
. .. Silent spectator—the Connally-Smith antistrike law 


—Acme 


Davis & Co. to refrain from negotiating 
with the company until the workers “had 
resumed work. These workers had used the 
machinery of the Connally-Smith Act to 
vote their strike, but Mr. Davis contended 
that there was nothing in the Act to re 
lieve them from their no-strike pledge. 

Causes of strikes. More and more 
strikes now are being called in protest 
against the action of some Government 
agency. Workers tire of waiting for their 
cases to be settled by the War Labor 
Board and leave their jobs in the hope 
that such action will induce the Board 
to reach a settlement more quickly. Other 
workers strike in protest against Board 
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What keeps these 






hme fires burning ? 


It’s coul—bituminous coal. 


For example, one ton of bitu- 
minous is needed to produce 
enough steel for making one 
2,000-pound aerial bomb; 
32,000 tons for steel enough 
to build a modern superdread- 
naught. 


And the world knows what an 
overwhelming volume of war 
items our nation is turning out 
every day to deliver the knock- 
out punch to the Axis. 

But helping to double the pro- 
duction of steel is only one of 
the burdens laid upon the bi- 
tuminous coal industry by war. 


In spite of man-power short- 


ages and other hampering fac- 
tors, our mines have managed 
to keep coal flowing and fur- 
naces roaring. 


Mark that to the credit of men 
who work in the mines, and 
the mine proprietors who have 
invested $400,000,000 during 
the past twenty years in me- 
chanical equipment that has 
added greatly to the safety, the 
efficiency and the economy of 
mining. 

Bituminous coal is America’s 
chief source of power and 
energy. 


In peace or war, we can’t get 
along without it. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


: arewell 
s being 


“WHAT WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT COAL?“ 


Here are a few of our answers to 
the questions you have asked 
about coal, and the men 
who mine it. 

































tHis OIL caucnt FIRE... 











Arrows show two of several Water- 
FOG heads on quench tank. Blow- 
off caps keep heads clean. 


WaterFOG 


Put tt Out! 


4,000 gallons of oil in a quench tank... 
shell casings passing through, hot from 
the hardening furnace .. . and a Water- 
FOG System protecting against fire. 


Suddenly a burst of flame... the en- 
tire surface ablaze! Just as suddenly... 
an all-enveloping cloud of fog... snuf- 
fing the fire, cooling the liquid. In no 
time at all, production resumed — no 
damage, only the merest delay, thanks 
to WaterFOG. 

Such is the experience of a shell plant 
in Chicago... another in South Bend 

.. another in Worcester . . . where oil 
quench tanks are WaterFOG-protected. 
And other flammable liquid hazards are 
similarly protected —transformers, 
paint shops, dryers, oil storage, etc. 

WaterFOG, being water, is cheap, 
plentiful. Being fog, it is effective on 
flammable liquid fires where spray and 
solid stream are unsafe. It works faster, 
cools a wider area, doesn’t splash. Both 
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Deluge valves supply water to 
WaterFOG System when automatic 
equipment detects fire. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories and Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutuals approve Rock- 
wood WaterFOG installations; the 
Navy, Coast Guard, Maritime Com- 
mission and Army, and hundreds of 
plants use WaterFOG — fixed piping 
and hose nozzles. Write for Bulletin 123. 


WaterFOG is— 
Water, broken 
into tiny foglets 
much finer than 
spray, by imping- 
ing streams from 
Rockwood nozzles. 
Floating over the combustion area, they 
absorb heat faster than spray or solid 
stream ...cooling the fire, retarding 
vaporization and changing into 
steam, shut off oxygen. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow St., Worcester 5, Mass. 


ae in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Seale) Barer Zngmeered by 
Fr "| Raockwood Cools, Contines. 


Smothers Oil Fires 


HOSE NOZZLES 














decisions. These, in reality, are strike 
against the Government. Employers why 
are willing to meet their workers’ Wage 
demands are caught in the middle whe 
they are not permitted by WLB to gran 
raises. They sometimes find their plant 
shut down through no fault of their owy 

While petty grievances, brought on hy 
the strain of long hours and war wear. 
ness, often are responsible for strikes, the 
workers’ chief grudge is against Gover. 
ment policies. They 
workers are growing bolder in seeking ty 
enforce their demand that the “little steel 
formula be scrapped. And, since there js 
little likelihood of that happening, th 
strikes can be expected to continue, yp. 


wage-stabilization 


less the union leaders bring the full fore 
of their power to bear on the locals that 
are involved. 


Montgomery Ward. It looks now a 
though Congress might clarify the Presj 
dent’s authority to seize nonwar plants 
and define more clearly the jurisdiction of 
the War Labor Board in settling labor dis. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR McCARRAN 
A courtroom for WLB? 


putes that have only indirect bearing on 
war production. If so, employers not en- 
gaged in actual production or distribution 
of war materials would be relieved of some 
uncertainties now troubling them. 
Reasons who clarification appear likely 
Chairman Davis, of the War Labor 
Board, and Attorney General Biddle 
are on record in favor of revising the 
War Labor Disputes Act so that every 
foreseeable emergency would be cov- 
ered. In other words, they would like 
to have Congress define more clearly 
the limits of War Labor Board juris- 
diction. This would prevent a repeti- 
tion of the furore created by Govern- 
ment seizure of the Chicago plants of 
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A STORY OF CONFUSION 
RUNNING HALF-WAY ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


A passenger car is about to leave New York City... 
destination Des Moines. The automobile owner, with 
his driver’s license and State li- 
cense tag, knows that he can travel 
unmolested over the highways of 
the seven States en route....A 
Truck-Trailer operator hauling a 
load of fresh ocean fish consigned 
to Des Moines is also ready to 
lave New York. His route is through ‘the same 
States as the passenger car. But here is the difference 
.. NEW YORK permits him to 
use a 50 ft. Truck-and-Trailer unit, 
with a gross weight of 50,000 Ibs. 

Gross Wt. 60,000 Ibs. . ‘ ° 
Axle Wi. No Restrice @ including vehicle and load. He 
— starts out. ... Upon entering NEW 
Vehicle Length 45. JERSEY he is permitted a length of 
only 45 ft. and a gross weight of 
60,000 lbs.—his equipment is 5ft. too long, but 10,000 
lbs. underloaded . .. . PENNSYLVANIA presents a 
bigger problem—a 45 ft. length 
limit and only 45,000 lbs. gross 
weight— 5,000 lbs. less than New 
York, 15,000 pounds less than 
New Jersey. That’s not all, for he 
must also pay the State of Penn- 
sylvania an 8 mills-per-dollar gross 


Gross Wt. 50,000 Ibs. 


Axle Wt. 22,400 ibs. 
Vehicle Length 50 ft. 








NEW JERSEY 


Gross Wt. 45,000 Ibs. 
Axle Wt. 20,000 Ibs. 
Vehicle Length 45 ft. 


Special Mileage Tox 








FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY @ 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 





FRUEHAUF (racer. 


TRANSPORTATION”  aec. 


‘ENGINEERED 


on and 


o A oxie 








DETROIT 32 ie 


Service in Principal Cities 








Gross Wt. 56,000 Ibs. 
Axle Wt. 18,000 Ibs. 
Vehicle Length 45 ft. 


$72.00 P. U. C. 
Registration 










receipts tax on that part 
of his total mileage travel- 
ed in the State.... Assum- 
ing that he were  perealtend 
to travel on to the OHIO line— again his 
Truck-Trailer is 5 ft. over-length, while his 
vehicle is 6,000 lbs. underloaded. And here 
he has to register with the Public 
Utilities Commission and pay a 
fee of $72 . . . . In INDIANA the 
length restriction is still 5 ft. less 
than in New York, but the weight 
allowance is 3900 lbs. more. How- 
ever, another payment is to be 
met, this time a $24.00 charge for obtaining operat- 
ing authority from the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission . . Now, into ILLINOIS 
—and serious trouble—the gross 
weight must be cut 10,000 lbs. and 
the vehicie length slashed 15 ft., 
one-third less than the majority 
of States. And he must pay a 
special gross weight tax of approx- 
imately $245.00 .... Upon arriving at the ‘border of 
IOWA he is 5 ft. weteumn. but underweight 3,900 
lbs. Here he discovers that if he is 
to make regular runs, he must buy 
an annual Iowa compensation tag, 
costing $250.00! 
Vehicle Length 45 ft. 


cas ten tt All of these restrictions and con- 

to $250.00 flicting requirements take dollars out 

eo of your pocket! You eat the food 

and use the goods brought to you by Trucks and Trailers 

from all over the country. And the higher delivery 

cost resulting from unfair State taxes and lack of un- 
iformity in State laws is in the price you pay. 










Gross Wt. 53,900 Ibs. 

Axle Wt. 18,000 Ibs. 

Vehicle Length 45 ft. 
$24.00 P. S. C. Fee 





Gross Wt. 40,000 Ibs. 


Axle Wt. 16,000 Ibs. 
Vehicle Length 35 ft. 
$245.00 Weight Tax 








Gross Wt. 53,900 Ibs. 


Axle Wt. 18,000 Ibs. 








Know how your State stands! 
Do you live in a “bottleneck” 
State, or is it “bottled” up by 
adjoining States? Send for our 
booklet, “Are the United States 
United?” (third edition) or ask 
your Fruehauf Branch for one. 
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Tomorrow's Cameras — from “Jaday's Gunrights 
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Cameras and Optical Equipment 
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Precision 


Fore 


Optical Instruments for 1! 


Tomorrow 


Montgomery Ward & Co., whose con- 

tribution to the war effort is being 

questioned. Mr. Biddle and Mr. Davis 
expressed their views in testifying be- 
fore a House committee investigating 
the Montgomery Ward seizure. This 
committee is headed by Representa- 
tive Ramspeck (Dem.), of Georgia. 

A Senate subcommittee also inves- 
tigating the Ward case has recom- 
mended study of the advisability of 
revising the War Labor Disputes Act, 
from which the War Labor Board de- 
rives its authority, and under which 
the President is empowered to seize 
plants to prevent interference with the 
war effort. This subcommittee, head- 
ed “by Senator McCarran (Dem.), of 

Nevada, proposes that such possible 

changes as these be investigated: 

A provision for enforcement of WLB 

orders by the courts and the advisa- 

bility of providing judicial review of 

WLB orders 

As matters now stand, the War Labo 
Board must rely on its own interpretatior 
of the War Labor Disputes Act in deciding 
whether it has jurisdiction over a dispute 
The Board holds that almost any kind of 
dispute is disruptive of the war effort, and 
therefore, should be subject to WLB con 
sideration. But, since its authority to tak 
jurisdiction over a dispute involving a 
mail-order house has been questioned, th 
Board wants the limits within which it must 
function clearly spelled out in the law. 

The McCarran subcommittee — was 
sharply critical of the Attorney General's 
interpretation that the President was with- 
in his rights under the Labor Disputes 
Act in seizing the Ward properties. It said 
the interpretation contained “erroneous, 
misleading, irrelevant and immaterial 
statements and allegations, which hav 
tended to confuse rather than to clarify 
the facts in the minds of the people oi 
the United States.” 

The subcommittee also accused the War 
Labor Board of inconsistency in_ taking 
jurisdiction in the Ward case, while th 
Chicago regional War Labor Board de- 
clined to take jurisdiction over a dispute 
involving another mail-order house, Sears 
Roebuck & Co. 

The McCarran subcommittee conclu 
sions were based on a study of the re 
ords of the Ward case. No hearings wer 
held. The Ramspeck committee, which is 
holding hearings, has shown itself to bi 
considerably more sympathetic to the Ad 
ministration. Its report will not be issued 
for some time, but, when it comes, it is 
expected to be much more friendly to th 
Davis-Biddle point of view. it remains t 
be seen whether legislation that results 
from the two investigations will restrict 
WLB’s jurisdiction or write into law 
WLB’s present interpretation of its pow- 
ers. But the evidence seems to indicat 
that a clearer definition of authority wil 
be written. 
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Pro aud Com 
of Matvromal Issues 


De Gaulle’s Role 
In Freed France: 
Editors’ Views 


Immediate recognition by the U.S. and 
Britain of Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s Com- 
mittee of National Liberation as the pro- 
visional government of France is urged by 
many editors as necessary for harmonious 
relations with liberated France. Others, 
opposing authority for de Gaulle in civil 
administration superseding that of Allied 
military leaders, see a threat in his attitude 
and question his standing within France. 

The Boise (Ida.) Statesman (Ind.) 
terms it “unfortunate that the Anglo-U. S. 
leadership has forced de Gaulle to look to 
Stalin for allegiance and help,” since “the 
postwar world is going to be one of mili- 
tary alliance and balance of power.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind.- 
Rep.) declares that “90 per cent of France 
has accepted General de Gaulle as the 
symbol of resistance and of freedom” and 
that “it is surely of importance to all the 
Allies to give that symbol a rock-crystal 
daritvy and strength.” 

Opposition to de Gaulle “is extremely 
thinly based . . . mainly the President’s 
personal dislike and distrust,” asserts the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.). 

The Washington (D.C!) Daily News 
Ind.) , however, accuses de Gaulle, in re- 
pudiating the agreements made by <Ad- 
miral Darlan and General Clark, of “trying 
to destroy France’s confidence in her An- 
glo-American liberators.” And the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette (Ind.-Rep.) 
voices a “hope that the French will repudi- 
ate a spokesman whose relations with the 
Allies do not augur well for France’s par- 
ticipation in international collaboration.” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind.-Dem.) considers it “wise . . . not to 
attempt to press on a sorely tried people 
leaders who have not hitherto proved 
themselves outstanding in French polities.” 

“To give the Free French committee a 
blank check in advance . . . would be going 
much further than we can reasonably be 
expected to go at this time,” in the opinion 
of the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.-Rep.) . 

But giving Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
supreme authority in French civil affairs 
“saddles on General Eisenhower a burden 
full of political dynamite,” the Chicago 
Ill.) Sun (Ind.) observes. And the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) views it as 
‘elementary prudence . . . that we seek to 
pass on to French authority the political 
risks of making policies for France.” 
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FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 











Not only does this one machine scrub and dry the floor, but it 
does both those jobs in one operation—as it speeds once over 
the floorways. While the scrubbing is in progress, a forceful ‘V" 
type squeegee corrals the dirty water, and it is removed from 
the floor via powerful vacuum pickup. 


Self-powered performance (the machine operates independent 
of power lines) and the all-in-one feature of this cleaning unit 
combine to make possible its phenomenal speed of 15,000 sq. ft. 
an hour! Thus the 215-G Finnell far exceeds in labor-saving 
advantages all other types of wet-scrubbing equipment for vast- 
area war plants. Mounts a l-cylinder, 4-cycle gasoline motor. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3706A East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 





Guy More “Than Sefore | 
In the Sth War Loan 
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Special Report 








—— 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of ouyf. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


CONTROL OF WORLD AIR LINES: 
CO-OPERATION VS. COMPETITION 


Conflicting Plans of U. S. and Britain for Streamlining Transport 


Moves toward agreement 
on use of landing fields 
and freedom of transit 


The world’s air transportation system 
of the future now is being charted. Ideas 
of the United States are being laid down 
alongside those of Britain, of Canada, of 
China and of Russia in a series of talks. A 
world aviation conference is to follow, to 
adopt a permanent world air policy. 

Negotiations to date outline the nature 
of the problem to be faced when the time 
comes to set up air lines that will circle 
the world. These negotiations reveal that 
the real issues being confronted have to do 
with fundamental international relation- 
ships, reaching far beyond the details of 
the air transportation business. 

Britain’s bargaining power rests largely 
upon the geographical position of her em- 
pire and of her long-time allies. Canada, 


CAB‘S POGUE 


a 
[4s 


STATE DEPARTMENT'S BERLE 


too, is depending upon geography to give 
her a place of importance in the world 
aviation of the future. Russia and China 
are just now entering the discussions. U.S. 
finds that her position is strengthened by 
the fact that it is in this country that the 
most business will originate. She also has 
technological advantage and the _ back- 
ground of long experience. 

This report sets forth, for the first time, 
what really is the basic situation and what 
are the central points of argument in the 
process of shaping the world’s future sys- 
tem of air lines. 

Flying rights. Each nation’s sovereignty 
over the air space above its territory will 
be recognized in the air policy of the fu- 
ture. But, under agreements tentatively 
discussed, the various nations taking part 
voluntarily would exchange certain privi- 
leges with one another. One of these would 
be the right of “innocent passage” or “free 
transit”—that is, the right of nonmilitary 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATE'S CONNALLY 
. « - global licensing doesn’t look good to the U.S.A. 


planes of one nation to fly over territory 
of another nation. An illustration would 
be the right of U.S. planes to fly over 
Canada or Russia. Only the air over mili- 
tary installations, relatively small in area, 
would be barred to such planes. 
Landing Rights. Furthermore, nonmili- 
tary planes would have the right to land 
at any public airport, in any participating 
country, for refueling and repair. For ex- 
ample, U.S. planes crossing the Atlantic 
could land at Bermuda or Newfoundland 
for repairs or to take on fuel, en route to 
Europe. In the same way, other countries’ 
planes crossing the Pacific could stop at 
Hawaii. This right necessarily would be 
accompanied by restrictions that would 
permit a nation to enforce its immigration 
laws and customs regulations. 
Licensing. On the control of commercial 
air traffic, ideas of the different nations are 
far apart. Britain and Canada want an in- 
ternational authority with power to license 
all international air lines. Under the Cana- 
dian plan, which Lord Beaverbrook says 
Britain favors, the nations taking part 
would form a general assembly, an execu- 
tive board of 12 and regional councils. Any 
company wishing to operate an interna- 
tional air line would apply first to its own 
government. That government, if it ap- 
proved, would forward the application to 
the appropriate regional council. The re- 
gional council would hold hearings and de- 
cide whether the applicant should receiveali- 
cense, and, if so, under what conditions. Ap- 
peal could be taken to the executive board. 
Also, applications for service in two or more 
regions would go directly to the board. 
Thus far, the U.S. point of view, 
expressed by Government officials and 
members of Congress, is opposed to an in- 
ternational licensing system. Such a sys- 
tem, it is argued, would break down unless 
there were adequate machinery for decid- 
ing disputes and enforcing regulations. 
Also, fear is expressed that the U.S. would 
be outvoted by other nations, envious of 
Instead, the 
U.S. plan calls for commercial traffic to be 
regulated by agreements between the na- 
tions directly concerned. 
Routes. Before this war, U.S. air lines 
had 100,000 miles of routes leading across 


this country’s advantages. 
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First process to 


produce motor fuel in 


commercial quantities 


-by catalytic cracking 


.. 1936. 


First process to 


produce aviation fuel 
by catalytic cracking 
1937. 


Fort process to 


produce cracked gas- 
oline satisfying U. S. 
Army Specifications 
for aviation fuel... 


1938. 
* 


HOUDRY 
PROCESS CORPORATION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the T.C.C. Process 
cre available through the following licensing 
ogents to all American refiners, subject to ap- 
proval by the United Stefes Government. 


BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. 
Los Angeles, California 
+ 
THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
New York City, New York 
° 
E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


HOUDRY 


CATALYTIC 





Copyright 1944, Houdry Process Corporation ; 





WHEN READY AND WAITING 


if BLANKETS 
iT ISOLATES 
iT QUENCHES 


AUTOMATIC” 


5 j/FOG | 


HE significant thing about an “Automatic” FIRE-FOG instal- 

lation is its readiness to go into action—instantly and automati- 
cally—wherever oil or other flammable liquid creates a fire haz- 
ard. Months or years may pass while FIRE-FOG simply “waits.” 
But if fire breaks out, then forever after you are grateful for its 
amazing performance, so thoroughly does its fire-quenching, 
mist-like spray do the job. Here, indeed, is protection for oil 
quenching tanks, open tanks of flammable liquids, enamel dip 
tanks, electric transformers, etc. 


THE 1-2-3 OF A FIRE-FOG INSTALLATION: 


m4, 
4 


O FIRE-FOG DOES SENTINEL DUTY AT THOSE 
PLACES WHERE FIRE HAZARDS EXIST 3 
iY 


DUE TO OIL OR OTHER FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS; C34 


BREAKS OUT; 
INTO ACTION INSTANTLY AND 
AUTOMATICALLY, 


¥ 
\ QUENCHING THE 


FIRE QUICKLY AND 





COMPLETELY 


You'll want to know more about a FIRE-FOG installation. 
An “Automatic” engineer will be glad to give you complete 
information ... or write for descriptive folder. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA * YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


* * * OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * * *& 
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the Atlantic, across the Pacific and to yap 
ious points in the Western Hemisphere 
For postwar, U.S. aviation officials ape 
seeking extensions of these. They also want 
to open shorter routes to other populoys 
world areas. The new northern route t 
Asia by way of Alaska is an example 
They think U.S. planes should be enabled 
to fly wherever the flow of traffic may lead, 

A number of new routes have been pio 
neered by Army and Navy fliers during 
the war, but few of the ground facilities op 
these routes are located advantageously 
for commercial air lines. 

The greatest volume of traffic is certain 
to be across the Atlantic. It is estimated 
that eight flights a day, at 60 percent pay 
load, will be needed. The British position 
is that Britain should control half of these 
flights. The U.S. position, however, is 
that, since 75 per cent of the traffic origi 
nates in this country, U.S. planes should 
make 75 per cent of the trips. The Cana- 
dian plan contains no formula for allocat- 
ing flights among countries. One sugges. 
tion, however, is that a flexible formula 
might be worked out that would appor- 
tion the flights according to the choices 
made by passengers. A related idea is that, 
on transatlantic routes, the smaller coun- 
tries should be permitted a minimum of 
one flight every two weeks. That would 
leave approximately 100 flights in every 
two weeks’ period to be divided between 
the U.S. and Britain. 

Rates and subsidies. Britain and Can- 
ada would have all rates, subsidies and 
standards of service subject to regulation 
by the U.S. officials, however, would leave 
these matters to negotiation between the 
governments concerned. They believe sub- 
sidies should not be used by one country 
to drive another out of the air, but as yet 
they have no settled plan for preventing 
subsidies from being used in this way. 

“Cabotage.”” Under either plan, any 
given country would have complete con- 
trol over air traffic that begins and ends 
within her own borders. However, any 
country could grant to planes from an- 
other country the right of “éabotage’— 
that is, the second country’s right to han- 
dle internal traffic within the first coun- 
try’s territory. The U.S., for example, 
might be given the right by Brazil to take 
on passengers at Belem and discharge them 
at Rio, or vice versa. Exact rights in this 
field would be a matter of negotiation be- 
tween nations concerned. 


‘ 


Airports. Another problem is the provi- 
sion of airports in countries unable to fi- 
nance them. The Canadian plan provides 
that licensed aircraft would be assured, 
wherever they go in the world, of being 
able to use adequate airports and other 
ground facilities on payment of reasonable 
fees and charges. If a member country 
could not afford to build them, the Inter- 
national Air Authority might go ahead 
with construction and apportion the cost 
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ips in America’s Southland there is a special kind 
of “Victory Garden” . .. planted by Mother 
Nature a million years ago. 


Today, this productive “garden” is yielding a bumper 


crop . . . coal, ore, minerals and raw materials of 
every kind .. . to make arms, ammunition and equip- 
ment for America’s fighting men. 

Tomorrow, when the war is won, trainloads of coal 
will roll from Southern mines .. : over the Southern 
Railway ... to feed fuel-hungry furnaces in post-war 
factories. Rich iron ore will come out of the earth. . . 
and speed by rail to roaring steel mills in the South. 

Bauxite, clay, phosphate rock, zinc, limestone, lead 


. .. all the mineral resources of this great Southland... 
are destined to make mighty contributions to the 
brighter America that surely lies ahead. 

In war, these vital materials are getting the right of 
way ... riding on the “fighting freights” that thunder 
along the Southérn Railway System throughout its 
length and breadth. 

In peace, these “Victory crops,” planted by Mother 
Nature ages ago, will continue to roll on the Southern 
Railway ... to meet the growing needs of busy Southern 
industry. Look ahead... Look South! 


—__ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








HOW “LIGHTWEIGHTS” ARE MSCLLI) 


TO FIGHTING STRENGTH! 





WITH THE HELP oF Céce at Boek... 


EVER WONDER how lightweight metals 
in a bomber engine stand up under the 
pounding of a 2,000 mile non-stop mis- 
sion to Berlin? For aluminum and mag- 
nesium castings—the answer lies in a 
trip through the torrid zones of an auto- 
matic heat-treating oven. A fresh ele- 
ment of toughness is added—made 


possible for the first time in one con- 
tinuous operation by engineered air. 
Here’s the story of how ‘“‘Air At Work’”’ 
takes over for 18 hours and ‘“‘muscles- 
alloy 


up” a lightweight 
strength... 


to fighting 





ALUMINUM cylinder heads fresh from the foundry 
are racked in open trays and routed through an 
oven where 16 powerful Sturtevant Axiflo Fans 
subject them to a whirlwind of 950°F. heat. For 
10 hours, this precision-controlled inferno thor- 
oughly saturates each head—virtually dissolving 
the alloying ingredients into the main body of the 
casting. Castings are then ready for another type 
of “‘Air At Work.” 


La n 










te 





IN THE AIR QUENCH PROCESS, Axiflo Fans go into 
reverse! Heat is sucked out—and in two hours the 
cooling currents of engineered air, flowing evenly 
over every casting, lower their temperature tc 
500°F. stabilizing the juggled molecules at the de- 
sired “‘mixture.’’ The continuous conveyor now 
shuttles the castings along for the final heat-treat 
ing step—aging. 


HERE, the Axiflo Fans again maintain uniform heat 
—steeping the castings at 500°F. for six hours to 
further control their crystalline structure and as- 
sure maximum, equalized tensile and yield strength. 
These Axiflo Fans that occupy a fraction of the 
space needed for other types . . . that greatly re- 
duce both installation and initial fan costs . . . are 
a modification of a revolutionary design now going 
aboard U.S. Warships exclusively, 





Wherever we hit Hitler or tackle Tojo, the light- 
weight metals are in there punching—thanks to 
plenty of “Air At Work’’—8,000,000 cubic feet of 
engineered air to toughen a single aluminum cylin- 
der head . . . 2,000,000 cubic feet to make each 
pound of lightweight magnesium pack a heavy- 
weight punch! 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE of how “Air At 
Work” helps combine the operating 
economies of mass production with the 
manufacturing precision of automatic 
control. Sturtevant is ready to work 
with your planning committee NOW to 
put air to work to heat, dry, air condi- 
tion, convey, ventilate, control dust and 
fumes or burn fuel more economically. 





B. F. STURTEVANT 
Hyde Park 


COMPANY 
Boston 36, Mass. 











among the countries using the facilities 
U.S. officials agree that this problem wil] 
have to be met by some kind of joint in. 
ternational action—possibly a corporation 
in which the various governments would 
join. For ocean stops, the use of floating 
airdromes is considered feasible and some 
of these may be built after the war. 
Planes. British leaders concede that the 
U.S. will be in a better postwar position 
with respect to planes than Britain will be. 
This they attribute to a wartime arrange. 
ment under which Britain concentrated on 
fighter planes, while the U.S. built bombers 
and transports. The British say it is only 
fair, therefore, for the U.S. to make trans- 
port planes available to them after the war, 
Russia also is expected to be near the top 
in postwar production of transport planes, 
Safety rules. In any case, the proposed 
authority is expected to provide a set of 


—Wide World 
LORD BEAVERBROOK 
Fair play wanted 


rules for air safety, ground signals, navi- 
gational aids, communications, weather re- 
ports and identification of aircraft. U.S. 
view is that enforcement of such rules 
ought to be the authority’s main function 
and that issues of broad policy should be 
settled by direct negotiation. 

World security. The proposed Air Au- 
thority is seen by the British and Canadian 
leaders as a vital adjunct of the proposed 
new League of Nations. They argue that 
the U.S. ideas of direct negotiation would 
lead to intense rivalries among the big 
powers, with small nations playing one big 
power off against another. Eventually, they 
point out, a new war might result. Some 
U.S. officials, on the other hand, say that 
the new League may not become a reality 
soon and that early action is needed in the 
commercial aviation field. This fundamen- 
tal question will be threshed out finally 
when the world aviation conference is held. 
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NEW TAX JOB FOR EMPLOYERS: 
SIMPLIFICATION PLAN IN ACTION 








Everyone who pays an income tax is 
going to have to follow new procedure in 
paying taxes under the simplification plan 
just approved 
will have to revise their withholding sys- 
tem, use new tax tables and get a new 
list of exemption claims from employes. 
Doctors, lawyers and self-employed busi- 
affected 
changes. Farmers will get a delay in mak- 
ing payments. And about 30,000,000 indi- 
vidual taxpayers will have to file no return 
whatsoever. All of this raises many ques- 
tions of what employers and individuals 
must do under the rules and 
their present tax timetables are affected 
by the changes. 

Meaning for employers. If you are an 
employer, you will continue to use your 
present withholding system for the time 
being. The first date for you to remember 
—except for paying your own regular tax 
installments in June and September—is 
December 1. By that date, you must get 
from each employe a new statement of the 
number of persons for whom he claims ex- 
emption of $500 each as dependents. The 
Treasury plans to have forms for these 
statements ready in time for you to get 
this data from employes by December 1. 

The next important date for you to re- 
member in connection with withholding is 
January 1. At that time the new with- 
holding rates go into effect. You must 
apply these rates on your first pay day in 
1945. This will mean considerable change 
in your withholding routine, but, in the 
long run after the shift is made, you prob- 
ably will find that bookkeeping 
troubles have not been increased. 

On January 1, employers will begin to 
use either a new formula for exact with- 
holding or a new set of tables that make 
withholding more nearly exact than at 
present. Employers may use either system. 
In the past, only a small percentage used 
the exact-computation method because 
they found it more difficult to operate. 

Under the new tables, approximately 
the exact amount of tax owed on salaries 
and wages up to $5,000 will be withheld. 
The tables allow for an employe’s éxemp- 
tions and for a flat deduction of 10 per 
cent of his pay, up to $500, to cover his 
deductions for contributions, taxes, inter- 
est payments, etc. The withholding covers 
an employe’s surtax and the new 3 per 
cent normal tax, which replaces the old 
Victory tax. Withholding also applies to 
salaries of more than $5,000, but often the 
full amount of tax on such salaries is not 
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withheld because only the normal and 
first-bracket surtax is withheld. 

Meaning to taxpayers who file decla- 
rations. If you are a taxpayer who is not 
subject to withholding, such as a profes- 
sional man or woman, a self-employed 
businessman, etc., June 15 is the first day 
for you to remember. On that date, you 
still will have to pay the second quarter of 
the 1944 estimated tax shown in your dec- 
laration of last April, with the third quar- 
ter being due September 15. The same 
applies to persons subject to withholding 
who had to file declarations last April be- 
cause of their higher salaries or because 
they receive more than $100 from sources 
not covered by withholding. 

If there has been a change in your in- 
outlook for 1944 made 
your April estimate, you still can revise 
your 


come since you 
estimated tax by turning in an 
declaration on June 15. This 
would raise or lower your tax installment, 
according to how your income has changed. 

This year, you can scratch December 15 
off your income tax calendar and _ substi- 
tute a new date 


amended 





January 15—if you are 
among those who pay installments under 
tax declarations. The date for turning in 
final amended declarations and making 
final payment under these estimates has 
been moved up to January 15. This does 
away with much of the guesswork previ- 
ously involved for many persons. Unex- 
pected dividends,  etc., 
received after December 15 can be shown 
in an amended 


fees, bonuses, 
declaration made on the 
following January 15. 

For all persons who make tax declara- 
tions, January 15 also can be set down as 
the date for filing the final income tax re- 
turn for 1944, although you still can wait 
until March 15 to do this. But, if you 
make your final return by January 15 and 
pay whatever still is due for 1944, you can 
let this take the place of an amended dec- 
laration on that date. 

Penalties for underestimating your tax 
still remain on the books, but you should 
not have to worry about them since you 
can make your final estimate on January 
15, after the year has ended. The new tax 
rates, exemptions and deductions apply to 
1944 income, but you do not have to pay 
a penalty for underestimating your tax if 
the underestimate from these 
changes in the law. All of these changes 
will apply when you make your final re- 
turn for 1944. 

Meaning for farmers. January 15 now 
becomes the first day that farmers have to 


results 
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Far sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 
Pacific Coast factory sites now 


FACTORY SITES 


at the population center 
of the Pacific Coast 


There is an ideal spot for your Pa- 
cific Coast factory in Santa Clara 
County, California, in the heart of 
the rich Pacific Coast Market... at 
the population center of the Pacif- 
ic Coast... and only 25 miles from 
the docks of San Francisco Bay. 

Sites are still available along 
transcontinental railroad lines and 
on main coastal highways. Land is 
inexpensive—amazingly so! 

Santa Clara County is a young, 
vital manufacturing section, with 
a wealth of natural advantages and 
friendly, co-operative labor. 





There is a spot for your Coast 
factory in Santa Clara County. 
Write today for “Post War 
Pacific Coast’”’ which tells 
the factual story of San- 
ta Clara County. 

No cost or ob- 


ligation. 
DEPT. U. 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY ion 


The population 
center of the 
Pacific Coast 











Air Force -+ Airfields — Air Power 


With incredible speed America built an air 
force...in quality the finest...in number the 
greatest the world has ever known. 


Early in this global war it was painfully 
apparent that something else was needed to 
translate air force into air power. 


The world’s finest air forces flying the 
world’s finest war planes could not carry the 
battle to Rome, Berlin and Tokyo without 
speedily installed and highly mobile air-bases 
from which to operate—always within fighting 
range of the retreating enemy, 


In a little more than one month after Pearl 
Harbor, Butler factories began producing 
pierced steel landing mat. Shortly thereafter 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, Head of the Army Air 
Corps, called it “the year’s greatest achieve- 
ment in aviation.” 

Since then a hundred thousand tons of 
steel have streamed into Butler factories to 
be made into steel landing mat. Sailors and 
soldiers have laid millions and millions of 


BUTLE 


a STEEL 
STEEL BUILDINGS. 


STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT.. 


GRAIN BINS.. 





PRO 


- TANKS (Storage. Processing and Transport). 
-RURAL GAS SYSTEMS. 


feet of it into airfield landing strips around 
the globe. 


This is but one reason why Butler-Built 
Steel Products are in short supply. Other 
thousands of tons of steel are still leaving 
Butler factories in the shape of combat 
hangars, truck and trailer tank refueling 
units, task force steel buildings, machine 
shops, supply depots, aviation gasoline storage 
tanks, and other equipment designed to make 
airfields as mobile as a circus. 





to Two 





BUTLER MFG. COMPANY 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Sales Offices— Washington, Chicago, Atlanta, Shreveport 


Address all inquiries to: 
7496 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 3, Missourt 
996 Sixth Ave, S. E, Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
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. FILTERS 
SEPTIC TANKS 


FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 








note in connection with their 1944 income 


tax, instead of December 15 as under the 
old system. That means that they have to 
make no estimate at all until after the 
close of the year, and no amended declara- 
tion is required. Furthermore, a farmer 
need file no declaration at all if he turns in 
his regular return and makes full payment 
for the preceding year by January 15. 

What changes mean to others. If you 
are in the big group with income under 
$5,000 that has all or nearly all of its tax 
withheld from salaries or wages, you will 
benefit most from the new system. Under 
the simplification plan, 
guiding these taxpayers are being writien 
by Commissioner of Internal Revenue Jo- 
seph D. Nunan, Jr. 

March 15, 1945, is the first tax date for 
persons in this group to remember. But 
they will not have to struggle with any 
All they will 
have to do will be to forward to their Col- 
Internal Revenue the slips that 
they receive from their employers in Janu- 
ary showing the amount of tax withheld 
from their pay in 1944. On the back, they 


regulations for 


long or complicated forms. 


lector of 





--Acme 
COMMISSIONER NUNAN 
, . « for taxpayers—a forward pass 


must list their dependents and the amount 
of any other income received during the 
year. The Collector’s office will calculate 
the tax and let these persons know if they 
still owe anything. If too much has been 
paid, they will get a refund. 

However, taxpayers in this group may 
make out their own returns if they wish. 
Since the tables used by the Collector 
allow a flat deduction of 10 per cent of 
gross income for contributions, interest, 
taxes, medical expenses, etc., it usually 
would benefit a taxpayer to make his own 
return on a long form, itemizing his al- 
lowable deductions, if they amount to 
more than 10 per cent of his income. 
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Straws in the wind, showing what is to come, include these..... 

Automobile industry is to draw a blueprint for early 1945 new auto output. 

Refrigerator and washing machine industries are to do the same. 

WPB is about set to reorganize in order to handle the problems involved in the 
demobilization of war industry. A start in this direction may follow invasion. 

Army-Navy are giving first hints that sharp cutbacks in some war programs 
may be near; that invasion soon will show what is required and what isn't. 

Businessmen should become fully aware that wars do not last forever. 

Yet, war end in Europe, when it comes, is likely to catch the country 
without real preparation, without plans for meeting the problems that will follow. 
There still is no final action on so simple a problem as contract termination. 











These are some additional straws that show the way things are going..... 

Synthetic rubber is so abundant it is being stock-piled. 

More cutbacks are being made in aluminum and magnesium production. 

War plant shutdowns are to become more numerous. 

Steel is tight, temporarily, due to landing barge and shell container demand. 
That demand may taper off after midyear, after invasion success is established. 











Big point is that war demands are passing their peak, that official thought 
is having to be directed to preparation for the time when one war ends. 

This doesn't mean sudden or drastic cuts in war orders so long as both wars 
last. It does mean that war spending is at or near its daily peak, that the next move 
will be downward. It means that invasion will fix future spending pattern. 

On its financial side, the war looks like this..... 

Appropriated: Total funds made available amount to $370,000,000,000. 

Spent: Expenditures to date are above $184,000,000,000. 

Still to be spent: About $186,000,000,000 remains available for war. 

War spending is leveled off at about $300,000,000 a day. That's probably 
a maximum. It will turn down in second half, 1944, even with both wars continu- 
ing. It should be down to around $250,000,000 a day by the year end. And: Once 
the German war ends, it probably will fall quickly to $150,000,000 a day, or less. 

There is still a lot of business wrapped up in that figure. It once took 
WPA a month to spend what war would use up in a day even at that reduced level. The 
point is, however, that cuts in expenditure will force readjustment in industry; 
will force businessmen to shift planning and thinking back to civilian demand. 

It is very probable that 1945 will be a year of expanding output for use 
by civilians; that the next six months will see much preparation for resuming the 
production of civilian durable goods of almost all kinds. 




















Postwar taxation policy is having to be considered, along with reconversion 
policy, as one of the problems that may have to be faced in months ahead. 
However: The present official idea seems to be that taxes should be kept 
at their present level so long as either war lasts; that any downward revision 
must wait until after the end of the war with Japan. Treasury probably would 
oppose any effort in Congress to reduce taxes immediately after the German war end. 
Official thinking runs strongly along this line..... 
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TREND O0* AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Use of tax withholding should be continued in postwar, should be regarded as 
a convenient means of regulating, in part, the flow of income to individuals. 
These taxes can be turned on or off with almost immediate effect on incomes. 
Taxes on corporation income, if possible, should be ended, should be 
shifted instead to profits on the basis of their distribution to individual 
Stockholders. That's the old undistributed profits tax, but it is put up in a new 
guise. It is surprising how widespread is the expert support for this type of tax. 
Lower-incomes should be relieved of taxes to encourage spending. Middle- 
incomes should be taxed more heavily to discourage savings and riskless investment. 
Higher-income individuals should be taxed less heavily to encourage risk 
taking. Theory of oversaving is getting wide official attention. 
Excise taxes, except on intoxicants and cigarettes, should mostly be removed. 
There should be an end to tax exemption for income from any type security. 
Most interest, however, centers on ideas for changing the basis for taxing 
corporation income. It seems agreed that the present taxation of that income, 
first, as earned, and then again as income in hands of stockholders when earnings 
are distributed as dividends, acts as a deterrent to risk taking and enterprise. 
However: Congress bit once on a modified form of undistributed profits tax 
and is very wary about a revival of that tax in any form. Result probably will 
be that a corporation normal and surtax of about 40 per cent will be retained. 
Revenue needs of Government will be immense in postwar, will make difficult 
any drastic reduction in rates either on individuals or corporations. 
We tell you more of this tax story on page 22. 























These other points are notable in official thinking on posStwar..... 

Idea of a revived NRA, of self-government in industry, gets no thought. 

Antitrust law enforcement, enforced competition, is strongly favored. 

Idea of direct Government planning for agriculture, for a new AAA, for 
strong control over production gets very little present attention. 

Price fixing by industry, or by Government, is opposed. 

Instead, there is stress on indirect means of assuring prosperity, on use 
of the tax power and the Government spending power to smooth out the ups and 
downs of the business cyele. Idea is widespread that industry should be forced 
to compete, should be forced to reflect increased efficiency in lower prices. 











More immediately.....In the price outiook: 

Price-Control Act, expiring June 30, is likely to get all tangled up ina 
House argument; is not out of the woods as yet. Senate will favor extension with 
little or no change. Odds still suggest that no basic change will occur. 

It is doubtful still that OPA will place a price ceiling on used cars. 

Another effort will be made to force larger-scale production of low-cost 
clothing for women and children. It probably will not succeed. 

OPA favors a fixed mark-up policy for soft goods in place of dollars-and= 
cents ceilings. But: Treasury opposes the mark-up idea, so nothing may happen. 

In general, prices are holding fairly stable. There is a growing official 
view that absence of a sharper price rise in U.S. has been due as much to fact 
that goods have been available to meet most urgent consumer demands as it has 
been to the fact of any strong enforcement of price rules by OPA. 








OPA's decision to end most meat rationing, to cut off several programs for 
rationing isn't doing so well in practice. Rations may have to come back. 

Point is that there are signs of revived hoarding. There also is evidence 
that distribution is not working out evenly; that Some areas are getting adequate 
Supplies while others are going short. Rationing, despite its inconvenience, 
does tend to even out supplies, to distribute goods on a rather fair basis. 








You can get a view of rules for veteran re-employment in a report on page 12. 
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The score in this war is far, far from conclu- 
sive. Production, colossal a year ago, must be 
greater. More ships, planes, tanks — more of all 
weapons of war—are needed. Anything can 
happen. We can still lose. Or win. General 
Machinery Corporation believes in keeping 
that guard up... and we're making the en- 
gines, connon, machine tools for the finish. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO, 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 


GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
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) GIVE YOUR 
' WORKERS A 
MID-SHIFT 


BOOST! 


ae serve food from the 


new PIX 


ROLLING SNACK 


co, * 
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You can help eliminate 
that mid-shift letdown by serving re- 
freshments to your workers on the job 
—authorities agree this provides pep 
and energy right up to quitting time. 
And the easiest, most practical way of 
serving workers is with this new PIX 
ROLLING SNACK BAR. 

Light in weight, compact. easily 
handled even by a girl. . . this new 
PIX ROLLING SNACK BAR provides 
facilities for serving sandwiches, bey- 
*s, candy, fruit and pastry ... 
with ample room for accessories. 

PIX ROLLING SNACK BAR is an- 
other development by Pick Engineers 
to help solve industrial feeding prob- 
lems—so vital these days when fewer 
workers bring their lunches and res- 
taurants are more crowded. 


Send for illustrated folder $.B. 7 


ALBERT PICK COMPANY, INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
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LATIN AMERICA’S UNTAPPED OIL 
AS AID TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Development of power is the focal point 
of industrial progress in Latin America. 
Coal so far has been found only in small 
quantities south of the Rio Grande. Hydro- 
electric although potentially 
large, is a long-term process expected to 


expansion, 


necessitate considerable government par- 
ticipation, Petroleum thus offers the most 
immediate answer to the fuel and power 
problems of new Hemisphere industries. 
Untapped resources. The recent Con- 
ference of Inter-American Development 
Commissions urged mutual assistance and 
co-operation of Hemisphere countries in 
supplying capital, technicians and machin- 
ery for expanding oil output to meet needs 
of industry and transport. Most of this aid 
is expected to come from this country. 
Peruvians believe that the Amazon Bas- 
in comprises the world’s largest oil reserve 
and have begun production in the trans- 
Andean Brazilians confident 
their country contains the oil needed to 
support industrial program. 
Wildcatters in Ecuador foresee develop- 
ment of substantial petroleum production 


region. are 


a long-term 


as soon as drilling equipment becomes 
available. Exploration is going on in Haiti, 
Santo Domingo and other countries. 
Proved resources. All these develop- 
ments are expected to get under way as 
soon as the war permits, and may lead 
within a few years to a vast expansion of 
Hemisphere petroleum resources. In the 
meantime, production in Venezuela, whose 
proved reserves are expected to make her 
the world’s second oil producer, is being €X- 
panded. Output this vear is running at al- 
most 50 per cent above the low of 1943, 
caused by the shipping shortage. By the 
end of this year, Venezuelan production 
is expected to reach 750,000 to 800,000 bar- 
rels daily. This compares with a recent 
high in the U.S. of 4,500,000 barrels a day. 
Most interesting fact about this expan- 
sion is the financing by national funds. 
Venezuela’s Central Bank has been unable 
to sell importers the dollars turned in by 
U.S. oil firms to obtain bolivars for their 
operations. These firms, therefore, will bor- 
row bolivars from the Central Bank and 
the public, or import gold, which would 
strengthen Venezuelan reserves and _re- 
move surplus funds from the market. By 
such local financing, Venezuela is strength- 
ening her until U.S. 


inflation controls 


60 


goods again become available. Also, use 
of local funds may indicate a new trend 
of. growing national participation in for- 
eign-owned enterprises. Such borrowing for 
proved resources also may reduce prevalent 
high interest rates in Latin America. 

For the oil companies, the Central 
Bank’s 3 per cent interest rate is no great 
disadvantage over importation of dollars 
to sell for bolivars. By agreement, dollars 





—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) Photo 
VENEZUELAN EXPANSION 
National funds enter the picture 


are sold to the Central Bank for 3.09 boli- 
vars, compared to 3.35 bolivars obtained in 
the open market. The oil companies thus 
take a loss on sales of dollars, which would 
not be the case in borrowing local funds. 
Increased use of Venezuelan capital, there- 
fore, can be expected in future operations 

Argentina. Expansion of Argentine pe- 
troleum production is of great interest to 
this country. This is because industrializa- 
tion would lessen reliance on farm exports 
to maintain the Argentine economy, Past 
dependence on such exports largely has 
been responsible for Argentina’s close eco- 
nomic relations with Britain. Insistence of 
landowners on continued specialization in 
farm products, at the expense of industrial 
expansion, lies behind the political unrest 
in Argentina in recent years. 

Because of fuel shortages, Argentina is 
expanding her petroleum production, grad- 
ually forcing out foreign firms, and tying 
into Bolivian fields. Thus the basis for 
continued industrial expansion is being 
laid. In the tong run, this is expected to 
improve U.S.-Argentine trade relations. 
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BRING YOUR OPTICAL PROBLEMS TO HEADQUARTERS. Bausch & Lomb offers: 1. America’s largest 


precision optical facilities. 2. Ninety years of optical engineering. 3. An Optical Scientific Bureau. 4. Its own optical glass plant. 
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AUSCH & Lf yMB is at war. 
Most of the productive 
facilities of this company are 
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Here you see one of the earliest of the 
Bausch & Lomb microscopes. 

This was the first microscope produced 
by quantity production methods . . . the 
first precision compound microscope to 
be made at a price which the average re- 
search worker, educator or medical man 
could afford. These microscopes made re- 
search and study possible in America on 
an unprecedented scale. 

Prior to this development of the mass 
production of precision optical instru- 
ments by Edward Bausch in 1876, the use 
of the microscope was restricted by high 
cost. Today the microscope is a familiar 


ss) laboratory instrument in nearly every 


field of scientific endeavor. 























The Microscope that Changed the Course of Science 


With this rich background of experi- 
ence, Bausch & Lomb makes the most 
complete line of optical instruments built 
by anybody anywhere, setting the pace in 
pioneering optical research, development 
and manufacture. 

This is the experience that can be ap- 
plied to the solution of your optical 
problems whether through a standard 
Bausch & Lomb instrument for research 
or control, or a completely new optical 
development for your specific needs. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ J 


or 








Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 











How to speed up 
aircraft engine testing 


Aircraft engines as they come from the assembly line must be tested 
thoroughly under actual operating conditions. Heat in the wrong place 
at the wrong time can seriously delay production. 

For instance, the engine is placed in test cells and connected to fuel and 
oil lines. If the oil is cold, time is lost while heat is added to bring the tem- 
perature of the engine to actual operating conditions. On the other hand, 
as one engine after the other is tested, heat is added to the oil. Thus actual 
operating conditions are destroyed. More time is lost while the heat in 
the wrong place is dissipated. 

To make heat an aid rather than a time waster, one large aircraft engine 
maker installed Trane Shell and Tube Heat Exchangers. 

These versatile heat exchangers apply steam to warm the oil to proper 
temperature before testing operations begin. Then, reversing themselves, 
they constantly keep the temperature of oil at actual operating conditions 
by cooling it with cold water. In this way, aircraft engines are tested in 
the quickest possible manner. 

Actually, heat is exchanged for more aircraft engines. 

The Shell and Tube Heat Exchanger is but one of the many products of 
The Trane Company, manufacturing engineers of heating, cooling and air 
handling equipment. This application is but one of hundreds to which Trane 
Products are being applied in today’s battle of production. Tomorrow Trane 
Products using the same principles of heat exchange will be , 
applied to processes that will make a better world in peace. 


TRANE 


‘THE TRANE COMPANY - LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO ~* 
AIR CONDITIONING - HEAT TRANSFER - AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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of the Week 
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Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, the Ad 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, has sub 
mitted his resignation, as a matter of 
course, to three incoming Presidents of the 
United States. Each declined to accept the 
resignation, also as a matter of course, for 
each recognized that General Hines was 
performing, quietly and efficiently, one of 
the Government’s most difficult tasks. In 
21 years, he has directed the expenditure 
of more than $15,000,000,000 in veterans 
benefits and supervised the relationship of 
the veteran and his Government. There 
has been a minimum of criticism. 

But, vast as this task has been, it is 
dwarfed by the job that now confronts the 
General. He continues as Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. And he also becomes 
Administrator of Retraming and Re- 
employment. That means he will be spend- 
ing perhaps as much as $5,000,000,000 a 





—Acme 


GENERAL HINES 
... three Presidents declined 


year in benefits to veterans of this war and 
their dependents, a sum which makes 
Harry Hopkins’ Work Projects Adminis- 
tration outlays seem small. In addition, it 
is General Hines’s responsibility to help 
develop plans for demobilizing the armed 
forces, to find jobs for the veterans as they 
come home, and for displaced civilian war 
workers as well. He will administer the 
“GI Bill of Rights,” now in the last phases 
of congressional approval. He has become 
one of the nation’s key men. 

General Hines at work. All this work 
devolves upon a man who is a methodical, 
driving administrator, one to whom long 
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“Swifter than a race horse it flew over the icy streets!” 


ANY a mustache cup was put down 
M with a clatter. Many a housewife 
on this wintry Sunday morning in 1900 
began to dream of a new family carriage 

without a horse! 

There on the front page of the news- 
paper was the thrilling story. Henry Ford 
had given a reporter a ride in the first 
Detroit-built automobile—an experimen- 
tal model. It had been an inspiring ex- 
perience. 

A speed of 25 miles an hour had been 
attained. The reporter nearly leapt over- 
board in fright, but had kept his perch 
over the 3-gallon gas tank. 

He was now able to record ecstatically 
that the “big machine rode with dream- 





like smoothness” despite the ruts ... that 
it “stopped within six feet” and was off 
again “like a frightened ghost”’. 

Mr. Ford had proved himself ‘‘an ex- 
pert in cutting circles and other fancy 
figures”. He turned sharp curves “with 
the grace and ease of a wild bird”. Even 
a milk wagon and a loaded dray had been 
encountered without mishap! 

From these early days, the name Ford 
has never ceased to be news. 

The reason lies in the basic Ford princi- 
ple: build a sturdy, simple car priced within 
the reach of the greatest number. 

When production was stopped on the 
1942 models, more than 30,000,000 Ford- 
built cars and trucks had taken to the 





road. Millions of them are still serving 
America’s vital needs. Much of the pres- 
ent news of Ford is “‘restricted”’, for it has 
to do with the mass production of giant 
aircraft and other tools of victory. 

But there will come a day when Ford 
news will again feature civilian models. 
You may be sure they will reflect all the 
ingenuity and precision engineering which 
are traditional with Ford. They will bene- 
fit, too, by the newer knowledge of mate- 
rials and fabrication methods. 

Yes, the Ford cars of the future may 
even challenge the descriptive powers of 
that forgotten reporter who, at the turn 
of the century, rolled along the streets of 
Detroit “swifter than a race horse”’. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





hours and hard work are the accustomed 
thing. General Hines is at his desk at P 
seven, arriving by bus, after preparing his 
own breakfast. He leaves the office at six, 
taking home with him a brief case full of 
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SAvven Vicroax work. He fires written instructions at his 

staff labeled, “for action.” When he gives 

HEY call it the “Talking verbal assignments, he usually ends with: 
Book.” An electronic ray scans the “Act now, or we'll be buried in details.” 


specially prepared pages word by word 
—transiorms them into audible, familiar 
speech. Another example of the vast 


His desk is laden with gadgets, but few 
are of the ornamental type. One is a six- 


possibilities in the world of electronics sided revolving cylinder, one side for each 
Another example, too, of the vital part day of the week. Each side details his 
precision plays, and will play in the schedule at fifteen-minute intervals. 


future, in the production of complicated, 
sclentific instruments. ‘ : ; 

Today—the skills and techniques in | ing emphasis upon efficiency, he is a man 
the manufacturing of precision parts we } of much quiet humor, cordial as a very 
-_ e — er a span of — than busy man can be. 

years enabie us » mass r "e Pe rane . q 

h cegpet cued ated tat As an administrator, he is a product of 
cision parts at low cost. { | 

After the war, this knowledge will the Army. 


help make new marvels of comfort, Army career. After a Utah boyhood, 
safety and convenience available to mil- 


But, despite the General’s uncompromis- 


i v ~~ ae ahi ; during which he worked as a water boy in 
ions. e are prouc oO Nave made 1s | 4 ‘ . - oni > } 

modest contribution to, and be a part the es the a ral enlisted in the 
of, the miracle of our country’s war Field Artillery in 1898 and saw hard serv- 
production and what it will mean to { ice in the Philippines. He liked the Army 


America’s post-war leadership. and stayed with it. He was commissioned 


{ ‘ : : 
(Below) A few of the many in 1901 and followed the usual course of 
thousands of our precision- ° , 
made parts that are help- step-by-step Army promotion. He attained 
ing bring Victory closer, : “ow ‘Saige 
anil whieh wilt help peer ESTABLISHED 1011 lis general’s star in World War I for direct- 


our world of tomorrow. 
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ing the transportation of more than 2,000,- 
000 Americans to Europe and back. 
He also had a brief business career. 


General Hines as a businessman. The 
General left the Army in 1920 for a short 
period as vice president of a large steam- 
ship line. It was a time of cutthroat com- 
petition for cargoes, practices for which 
| the General was not specially adapted. He 
was unhappy about it. 
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job at about that time and General Hines 


: twice refused it, telling the President: “I wh 
is ee) Vi fe i BUSINESS, in measuring don’t like politics and don’t know anything qu 
e achievement, rightly places about politics.” President Harding sug- 
. oe Xe emphasis on dollar values. gested that General Hines leave the poli- 
A tics to him and run the Veterans’ Bureau He 
Responsible management rec- 


as a business. On that basis he consented. 

General Hines and his job. So, in sum- 
mary, General Hines is not a politician or fue 
a businessman. Neither is he a dreamer or 
a planner of the New Deal variety. He has 


ognizes the equal importance wil 


of human values. 


It is our privilege, as manage- 

















meemt qumsumenta, t serve @ no ideas about remaking the nation. He is, ble 
number of clients who share in fact, an Army man who has become a lov 
this viewpoint of “enlightened civil servant of great value and ability. 
leadership.” To the Gerieral are assigned: what the 
Baruch report called the “human” phases 
CEREREEKERY, of demobilization and _ reconversion to 
If you can’t buy that fine Hamilton | cO | —— His methodical, machine-like effi 
Watch you want today, remember : &W : ciency as an administrator would seem to 
Hamilton is 100° engaged in making eae ES some to deny any aptitude for the human 











precision timepieces for our armed ° > ° , A : : 
forces. So be patient. When peace side of things. Yet his associates say he is 
returns, Hamilton will once more a man of warm sympathies who has 


a oe seen am Se CORRIGAN, OSBURNE learned humanity in rising to his present 
ing for... a Hamilton! | & WELLS INC position by his own efforts. They add that 
9 a . 


no one could administer veterans’ affairs 
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ay eens a ’ ing a deep insight into the human problems 
The Walch of Rails pestis ta tens involved. General Hines, they think, is « 
Walth of Kaw Aecuracy CHICAGO BRIDGEPORT involved. General Hines, they think, Is a 
: ee ciel man well chosen for the job ahead, 
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The Minuteman was a most resourceful civilian 
who worked hard for his family and home and was 
quick to fight when their security was threatened. 


He did the very things we are asked to do today. 
He made things last. He wore things out and did 
without. He was one of the first to stretch food and 
fuel. 

Farmers, fishermen, sailmakers, smiths or cob- 
blers—all were Minutemen—all were dreamers who 
loved their America—all were doers who fought 


Americans have always been 
neighborly. It is quite natural 
then for Budweiser to be Ameri- 
ca’s favorite beer—for, when good 
friends get together, Budweiser 
is a friend that needs no intro- 
duction. 


Budweiser 
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The Minuteman is Still the Man of the Hour 
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and saved and sacrificed. They showed us the way 
to win. 


Americans, since the days of the Minuteman, 
have welcomed their opportunity to earn security 
for themselves and their families in a better world. 


Today, when wartime trials provoke us, America 
is recapturing the spirit of *76—America’s fighting 
spirit, so perfectly symbolized by the Minuteman— 
the spirit that will hasten Victory by hours, by days, 
perhaps even months. 
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In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider 
and bomber fuselage frames, wing parts, gun turret 
parts and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch produces ma- 
terials which go into the manufacture of: Rubber 
Aluminum +« Munitions «+ Medicines + B Complex 
Vitamins - Hospital Diets - Baby Foods + Bread 
and other Bakery products « Vitamin-fortified 
cattle feeds - Batteries + Paper + Soap and textiles 
—to name a few. 


©1944 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH---ST. LOUIS 














BANKING...and 


Philadelphia Business 


For a company with business 
interests in the greater Phila- 
delphia area, the banking serv- 
ice of Philadelphia’s oldest and 
largest bank offers several well- 
defined advantages. The Phila- 
delphia National is primarily 
devoted to knowing and serving 


its commercial and industrial 





customers—and by virtue of a 


long, 140-year history, the | 
Philadelphia National is thor- 
oughly conversant with condi- | 


tions in the section. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Eprror’s Note: 


On Priority for Demobilization 


Sir:—There need be no official worry 
about who should Le demobilized first. The 
men who did not try to avoid serving their 
country and who came at $21 a month 
are the logical ones to be first discharged. 

Army training has reached a point of 
high effectiveness, and men just now being 
drafted will, after a 17-week training 
period, be just as, if not more, valuable 
than those having served several years. 
Camp Reynolds, Pa. 

Starr Serer. Joe Hotz 


* * * 


The Case for Foremen 


vers are at fault for not in- 
sisting that foremen should receive more 
pay than the inexperienced workers they 
supervise, while the NLRB is at fault for 
failure to recognize the fact that foremen 
must teach green men and women how to 
do their work and then exercise the neces- 
sary supervision to insure the maintenance 
of production. 

Foremen eventually got fed up to see 
their inexperienced help carry home larger 
pay envelopes while they were ignored. 
They finally came to the very logical con- 
clusion that the only way to get any recog- 
nition and relief from employers and the 
NLRB was to exert pressure. 

Let employers scream—let the Govern- 
ment trot out high officials to impugn the 
patriotism of foremen—but such a smoke- 
screen cannot hide the fact that foremen 
have been treated very shabbily for doing 





a remarkable job of training and producing 
war materials. 
would have avoided all this trouble and 
resulted in even greater production. 


Springfield, Ohio F. D. 


* * ” 


A more reasonable attitude 


Need for Relocating War Plants? 


Sir:—Your editors worry about postwar 
employment. Did it ever occur to you 
that, after this war, American industry 
will be the only great industry in the world 
which has its war potential still above 
ground and that logically, considering that 
the next war will start out with mass bom- 
bardment from the air, the whole indus- 
trial setup in the United States ought to 
be relocated and rebuilt to prepare for this 
inevitable emergency? 


South Valley, N.Y. H. F. H. 
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Use of the Rectigraph Photo-Copying Machine 
to make exact, error-proof copies of anything 
written, printed or drawn in actual, reduced or 
enlarged size, and in any quantity is business 


| photography at its best. Save money and man- 


power. Error-proof, no checking is required. 


| Rectigraph Photocopies help coordinate and 


expedite production in hundreds of plants, 
Speedy, easy to install; requires no darkroom, 
| Write for complete facts today. 







“THE HALOID CO., 234 Haloid St. Rochester 3, N. Y, 
HALOID ! 
The: Original | 


Photo-Copying Machine | 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 











TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, HUE MINNESOTA 








WORM DRIVE 
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Riccndnidin Pla 
NEEDS UP-TO-THE- 
{ MINUTE FACTS 


To assist in working out your post-war 

production plans we offer our newest 
ea bulletin. For many types of Material 
: handling the ElectroLift has proved to 
be economical, efficient and a great saver 
of man-power. Low initial cost and low 
maintenance make ElectroLift a good in- 
vestment today—for present and post- 
war use. 


Send for Bulletin No. 36. 


ELECTRO LIFT, INC. 
30 Church Street New York 7, N.Y. 
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How American business c 


to postwal 


OUR company’s own tax experts probably never sus- 
pected its existence. Yet individual businesses have 
discovered they’re paying it—in one case and in one 
department of a medium size company, to the tune of 


$144,000 annually. 


That’s a tremendous tax load to be carrying, volun- 
tarily—at any time. And it’s a tax you can’t ignore 
when this war is over. Your competition won’t let you. 
And more important, your own interest in creating post- 
war jobs won't let you. 


For it’s a tax that is ultimately reflected in prices. 
And by widening the gap between what people want to 
buy and what they have the money to buy, it reduces 
sales, slows up production, wipes out jobs. 


WHAT IS THIS TAX? 


It’s the tax imposed on products... by inefficient paper- 
work... the waste due to inadequate control systems in 
both office and factory. It’s the high cost of records— 
not the cost of paper and ink, but the price paid in time 
and labor to make and operate them. Elimination of 
this tax offers an almost untapped source of cost-reduc- 
tion that can be reflected in the selling of your products. 


Under the forced-draft of wartime pressure many com- 
panies have discovered they’re paying this needless tax. 
REPI 


HOW CAN IT BI ALED ? 


It can be repealed the same way American business 
eliminated another tax—the tax which early factory 
methods imposed on the cost of automobiles and other 
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products. Just as streamlined production methods re- 
duced costs, put products within reach of millions of 
more pocketbooks...so can simplification of record 
systems and methods turn waste into value, make less 
money buy more 





to make more sales, more jobs. 


Studies by Standard Systems Experts and their staffs 
of analysts, form design engineers and business machine 
specialists have affected such savings amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars for many of America’s leading businesses 
as well as many military and government agencies. 
Would you like to see some actual case studies? More 
than 100 are available. Write for a sample Formcraft 
Digest and check-list. No obligation, of course. 


Standard’s control systems are now being produced 
for customers in war industry and government to the 
limit of our capacity, but preparatory studies may be 
begun to enable you to convert to Standard’s Formcraft 
Engineered Systems quickly, depending on production 
facilities available. 
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@ STANDARD REGISTER 


Lompany 
Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control 
& for Business and Industry 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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Pacific Coast. Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Canada: Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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Nazi Feelers for Peace Terms... Trip to England 
By the President? . . . Political Gains of Mr. Wallace 


Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht 
is the German agent who has been try- 
ing through contacts in Switzerland to 
sell the idea that Germany should be 
given peace terms on which a deal 
now could be made. To date, Dr. 
Schacht’s efforts have produced no 
more than a flicker of interest. 


* = @ 


It is possible that President Roosevelt 
may go to England to be close to the 
gigantic military operations that will 
be under way this summer. The Presi- 
dent wants to go, but circumstances 
and doctor’s orders may prevent. 


e 


Henry Wallace caused an exchange of 
representatives between Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Communist forces in 
China merely by letting it be known 
that he was to visit Chungking. It is 
being said that the Wallace visit to 
China was a success before it started. 
There is less official optrmism over the 
longer-range outlook for internal sta- 
bility in China, however. 


® 2 @ 


The political pay-off that appears now 
to assure renomination of Mr. Wal- 
lace as Vice President is a result of 
the straight New Deal political line 
that the Vice President followed after 
Mr. Roosevelt sought to shake off that 
label. Original New Deal elements, in- 
cluding labor, swung in behind Mr. 
Wallace and made it difficult for Mr. 
Roosevelt to sacrifice him. 


x *k * 


Harry Hopkins is due to return to 
Washington to resume his White 
House duties. The inside view is that 
Mr. Hopkins now has been away so 
long that it will be difficult to make 
political capital of his presence. The 
President got along without him for 
several months. 


oe & = 


In view of the Swedish attitude on ex- 
port of critical war materials to Ger- 
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many, an investigation is being made 
to determine whether, and to what 
extent, supplies from Russia can sup- 
plant those from Sweden in filling 
postwar markets in U.S. Official view 
is that it is not wise to permit Sweden 
to capitalize on her large-scale aid to 
Germany, which is costing American 
lives, and which the Swedes justify on 
the ground that this country will for- 
get about it as soon as the war ends. 


x * * 


Any transfer or lease of U.S. naval 
vessels to Russia is on a basis that in- 
volves their use to further the war. 
Old naval vessels in Russian hands 
can be used as effectively to guard 
supply routes to Russia as in Ameri- 
can hands. 


& *& & 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle is finding his 
position somewhat weakened just now 
by demands from leadership of the 
underground in France that he make 
important changes in the officials 
around him. U.S. attitude is not un- 
friendly to de Gaulle if he will agree 
that his part is purely temporary and 
that the choice of leadership shall be 
made by the people of France. 


x * * 


Unwillingness of Turkey to enter the 
war on our side is due in part to re- 
fusal of U.S.-Britain to promise that 
the Dardanelles will not be interna- 
tionalized after the war to give Russia 
an outlet to the Mediterranean. Pros- 
pect is strong that Turkey will be 
asked to give up her control over these 
straits. 


x * * 


Charles E. Wilson, as vice chairman 
and dominant official in the War Pro- 
duction Board, is being pressed hard 
by the Army and Navy to continue on 
this job even though his company 
wants him back. Mr. Wilson has a 
way of getting results with a minimum 
of fanfare that deeply impresses the 
services. 


Harold Ickes, with military backi 
is showing strong resistance to press 
for some increase in gasoline ration 
OPA’s Chester Bowles is more read 
to let the public enjoy some of th 
stored gasoline that the services me 
find they do not need. 
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U.S. Navy’s building program is mow 
ing ahead so rapidly and is of sug 
a size that it may be necessary eithe 
to slow that building program or ft 
step up the number of men to fh 
drawn into naval service. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is making ove 
tures to isolationist Senators, of whor 
Senator Wheeler is just one. Th 
Montana Senator found the Presider 
friendly both in his personal meeti 

with him and in correspondence sincé 
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Winston Churchill, as British Pri 
Minister, still likes the idea of a mov 
into the Balkans as the right way ¢ 
win this war, although the decisiom 
has been made that direct invasion 
the course to be followed. Mr. Churc 
ill, both in World War I and in Work 
War II, argued for the Balkan ag 
proach, but wasn’t able to prove 
theory on either occasion. 


xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt is keeping his ideé 
flexible and his lines open in makin 
plans for postwar. The President is nd 
discouraging officials who follow § 


rather nationalistic line in maki 
U.S. plans in the fields of aviatiof 
communications, shipping, etc. 


x * * 


Jesse Jones, Cordell Hull and Har 
Hopkins are not having their way wi 
the President on choice of a vice-pres 
idential nominee, although they hav 
had much influence on other decisio 
All three share an antagonism to M 
Wallace that is rather deep seated, bi 
apparently not effective at the Whit 
House. 


THE UNITED STATES NE 














How to tell when it’s time 


‘ SUN DIAL is just one way to tell 


when it’s time to lay aside the 


cares of the day and relax over.a 


highball. 


If you don’t happen to have a sun 
dial, an ordinary watch will do very 
well, 


But here’s something that neither 
a sun dial nor your watch can tell 
you... 


The most soul-satisfying highball 


you ever raised to your lips is one 
that’s made with that richly mellow, 
deep-flavored whiskey —Four Roses. 

You may, of course, find that your 
bar or package store is temporarily 
out of Four Roses these days. If so, 
we're very sorry. 

However, we want you to know 
that we’re doing our level best to 
apportion the available supply of 
Four Roses so that everybody gets a 
fair share. 


FOUR ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


Four Roses is a blend of. straight whiskies — 
90 proof. Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 
New York City. 





MIVIVE. 


The “‘ makings” of an eight-place dinner party ... 
carried home in a Monsanto Plastics shopping bag 
no larger than a lady’s purse? 


Out-of-season foods in small foil-and-plastics 
packages . . . growing into full-blown meals when 
moisture is added to restore their bulk and garden 
freshness? 

Are these ideas far-fetched? Not to those who today 
are packaging dehydrated foods for use overseas! 
These very ideas are helping keep our fighting men 
and allies well fed, while saving tons of valuable 
shipping space. 

On this food front, as on many another at home 
and abroad, Monsanto Chemicals and Plastics 
serve. Sealing foil packages against moisture... 
adding needed minerals to prepared foods. . . con- 
centrating flavorings ... Stepping up efficiency of 
frozen-foods refrigeration with Santocel insulation 
. .. Serving in scores of other ways. 


These developments are vital to our armed services 
and our allies today . .. tomorrow, 
a work-saving, flavor-adding rev- 
olution on your dinner table. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MONS eke = te : pies 
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